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confessions 
of a half-time 
wife... 


. .. “Men make me furious! John wanted 
me to take bridge lessons from that new 
teacher, but I couldn't, because they came 
at the same hour as my beauty treatments. 
He said I was such a face-slave that I was 
nothing but a half-time wife! Imagine it, 
Nadine, when we were giving a dinner that 
very night, and he’d have been the first to 
notice it, if I hadn't looked my best. 


“You don’t take beauty treatments? .. . 
You do it all yourself? . . . And only 
yesterday I told John nobody would be- 
lieve you and I went to school together, 
you look so much younger! 


“You never use anything but Nina Ger- 
anium Cream? Two minutes at night 
and two in the morning? You just 
rub it in and hop into bed—and pat some 
more on in the morning and rub it off and 


put on your make-up? Nadine, it's 
just too marvelous! That lovely, 
smooth, clear skin—no lines—none of 
that terrible flabby look I’m always fight- 
ing—no circles under your eyes—not 
even a shiny nose! ... 

“It's only 3.50 a jar and yours lasts 6 


months? . . . Why, Nadine, I can pay for 
those bridge lessons as well as have time to 
take them! When I tell John, he'll send you 
an orchid a day till you die, or would you 
rather have your window boxes kept in 
geraniums . . . They must be your favorite 
flower!” 


WuUOcL 


geranium cream 


Miss Nina Nestor will be glad to advise you 
without obligation, upon questions pertaining to 
the improvement of the complexion and modern 
methods of face grooming. Write her stating your 
natural coloring and the condition of your skin. 
She will suggest individual treatment and advise 
regarding daytime and evening make-up. 


gather iowees —-— Clip and Mail- — — — — —- 
| PRODUITS NINA, Inc. J 

| 580 Fifth Avenue, New York l 
| Please send me postpaid one jar Nina ! 
| Geranium Cream. I enclose $3.50. 
WMS hy eget eke re ee ee oe | 
PI. Ends Ki cane ve tebedsensbadeneseneneeen ! 
g EAE dchetirecéisoscnsees ee saseiwernnsunes Jj 


When writing to Produits Nina, Inc., please mention the Woman’s Journal 
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Mabel Cory Costigan 





Frances Drewry 
McMullen 


The Journal’s Who and Why 


POLICEWOMAN’S lot may or may not be a 
A “happy one, happy one”—Gilbert and Sullivan 

didn’t really know—but at any rate it is interest- 
ing to read about, as you may begin to do on page 7. 
For the most part, people seem to think a police- 
woman is merely a Lady Cop. This article straightens 
all that out, and makes one grateful for the modern 
institution of policewomen—more power to them! 
Frances Drewry McMullen tells the story, and here at 
last is her long-promised photograph. 


THe article by Mrs. Catt on the famous and much- 
argued Monroe Doctrine is in substance a speech 
given by her at the recent Conference on the Cause 
and Cure of War. We thought it so challenging, so 
stimulating, that we asked her permission to publish it, 
and thus for this once we cheerfully smashed a Journal 
prejudice against publishing speeches. Shall we discuss 
the Monroe Doctrine? 


OYS” of Middle Age? Well, to be frank, the author 
called her manuscript just Middle Age, but after 
reading it, we decided it deserves the more positive 
title—and risked it. You'll have to look at the page 
facing the essay (see 16 and 17) for the picture and 
pen sketch of Elinor Mordaunt, world traveler and 
novelist. She’s been in this country recently. Some- 
times she’s in the tropics. And at other times she lives 
in the lovely old town in Southern France whose pic- 
ture makes one wish to look up Mediterranean sail- 
ings at once. Pictures and sketch may be taken as 
a forerunner of the April number, which is to em- 
phasize Travel. 


"THE woman who writes about Josephine Roche, the 
fairytale figure of a social worker who turned into 
a mine owner, and kept right on being a social worker 
—is a considerable person herself. Mabel Cory Cos- 
tigan, whose husband was a member of the Federal 
Tariff Commission, and an outstanding one, too, has 
been active in progressive circles in Washington for 
years. She was the first Chairman of Living Costs for 
the National League of Women Voters. 


IF Dr. Alsop has had as much influence on Journal 
readers in general as on our office, she should be 
widely hailed as a benefactor. Her efficiency diet, the 
outline of which was published two months ago, has 
greatly promoted the trade of neighboring fruit stands. 
Large apples are daily champed almost in unison. And 
there are reports of new vigor via oysters and liver. 
Since the current article on Exercise-Without-Taking- 


It has been in the office, at least one member has joined 
the Appalachian Mountain Club, and others are jeering 
only to conceal their qualms of conscience over their 
inactivity. Dr. Alsop plans a second article on The 
Emotions and Nature—and we hope she realizes her 
heavy responsibility. 


‘THE two Guarantors who occupy their special page 
this month are women with marked “pet enthu- 
siasms.” This page, you recall, is open to the women 
who make this magazine possible, for the expression 
of opinion or the setting forth of a favored cause. 
Mrs. Parker S. Maddux, member of the City Planning 
Commission of San Francisco, has something to say to 
women about their part in city planning, and Miss 
Mary Bulkley, of Connecticut, long interested in Indian 
affairs, makes a vigorous plea for intelligent action. 


N the field of art: Mildred Adams writes with dis- 

crimination and charm about Ruth Draper, that 
remarkable person who is herself “a whole show.” 
Mrs. Alexander Bloch, who wrote Music Notes for the 
February issue, has a personality study of Mme. Sama- 
roff, written to show what obstacles an “arrived” 
pianist has had to surmount. Mrs. Bloch is herself a 
pianist, often heard in recitals with her husband, a 
well-known violinist. Alison Smith, dramatic critic of 
the New York World, sums up the month on the stage. 


THE department of Little Stories of Real People 
(by the way, there’s a long list of them lined up, 
and a new suggestion pops up every day) includes a 
story of a North Carolina woman powerful in politics 
and journalism. And her introducer, Esther Lowell, 
met her in the course of a camping-and-writing tour 
which she, her husband and her baby began months 
ago. It seems to work very well for all concerned, 
and some day that story should be told too. Another 
Little Story, with the intriguing title, “The Kitchen 
Turns Professional,” is by Laura Peck Loye, a writer 
new to our columns. 


TH Club: Service article this month is written by 
the chairman of the Building Committee of the 
Ridgewood (N. J.) Woman’s Club. On the list for 
early months are articles on Club Bedrooms, and on 
Ways to Acquire a Waiting List. This business of 
building, equipping and operating women’s clubhouses 
is certainly booming. In addition to the Club Service 
department, we are starting a column of Club Activ- 
ities, picking out a few undertakings each month which 
other clubs may wish to emulate. 
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WIE ARIE WIEIR YY MIUCIH IPILIEASTEID 


WWIII ILIIBIBIEW GilLAJOWAIRIE 


METROPOLITAN hotels must be up to date in 
every detail of their service. The Hotel Mont- 
clair in New York City is a modern among 
moderns. Tub and shower and radio in each 
of its eight hundred rooms! Quite naturally, 
the huge establishment is completely equipped 
with Libbey No-nik Safedge Glassware. 

From the president’s office in the Montclair, 
Mr. Gregory Taylor writes, ‘‘We are very much 
pleased with our choice of Libbey Glassware 
for our dining-rooms and for our room service. 
We have chosen this glassware for its practi- 
cability and good looks, and have made it 
part of our standard equipment.”’ 

The same motives made other fine hotels, 
clubs and institutions throughout the country 





Something new in hotel gob- 

lets. The Libbey non-chip- 

pable edge and the patented 

reinforced foot, protect the 

glass where the shocks and 
knocks come. 


ibbe 


select No-nik Glassware. It is smart and attrac- 
tive. It is available in a great variety of styles. 
And best of all, it is unconditionally guaran- 
teed against chippage. With the Libbey non- 
chippable rim and reinforced foot, replacement 
costs average fifty per cent less. 

No-nik glasses are priced no higher than the 
ordinary kind. See the complete line at your 
jobber’s, at our Toledo factory, or at our New 
York display rooms, 200 Fifth Ave. Write 
today for new illustrated booklet. The Libbey 
Glass Manufacturing Company, Toledo, Ohio. 
GuarantTEE: If any No-nik Safedge glass becomes chipped on 
the rim from any cause whatever it will be replaced free of cost, or 
the purchase price refunded, on its return to the jobber from whom 


it was purchased. Because all glassware is fragile, this guarantee 
does not cover breakage. 


Vionik 


Safedge GLASSWARE 


When writing to The Libbey Glass Manufacturing Co., please mention the Woman’s Journal 











THE WoMAN OF THE MONTH 


Helen Varick Boswell represents a group of three women of the month appointed by 

President Coolidge among the six United States Commissioners to the International 

Fine Arts Exposition at Seville, Spain. Miss Boswell is equally prominent in club 

work and Republican politics. The two other women are Agnes Repplier, well- 

known writer, and Mrs. Frederick Upham of Chicago. At the Exposition, which 

is expected to attract thousands this summer, the group will assist in receiving visi- 
tors to the three American exhibition buildings 
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T he policewoman 
looks out especially 
for the welfare of 
young women and 
little children 





This Cleveland 
policewoman is deal- 
ing with the problem 
presented by the 
child street peddler 


The Policewoman’s Beat 


In Two Hundred Cities the Policewoman Is on the Job, to the Benefit of 
Young Delinquents. But She Is Not Merely a “Lady Cop.” 
Her Work Aims at Prevention as Well as at Cure 


HEESE it, the cop! .. . 
The policeman strolls down 
the block, looking about 


him and twirling his stick. 

Or he stands at the crossing 
and tells you when to go and when to 
stop. Or he pushes you back when one 
more inch would make a world of dif- 
ference in your view of the fire. For 
better or for worse, everybody knows 
the policeman. The policewoman is an- 
other sort of creature. Any crowd may 


By Frances Drewry McMULLEN 


Sketches by Poly 


rub elbows with her and push on its 
way all unaware of having brushed up 
against the law. No uniform marks her, 
no self-assertive manner of authority. 
Under ordinary circumstances she ap- 
pears merely as a person, and not any 
special type of person at that. 

She may be a pretty young thing who 
wraps her fur coat about her in fashion’s 
most approved manner. She may be a 
plain, motherly soul with escaping wisps 
of gray hair. She may be a brisk, busi- 


fj 
‘ 


nesslike individual with executive dash. 
Down underneath, those who have 
proved their effectiveness are not 
so different, however, though as different 
as day from night from the ordinary 
police oficer. ‘The hardened old offender 
finds the policewoman a _ power to 
reckon with, to be sure, whenever they 
come into contact, which is no oftener 
than either can help. But the young 
offender, usually a girl, meeting her for 
the first time, finds she must revise her 








Tit Wii aide 


ae 


Mrs. Mina C. Van 


idea of the force. To keep her from the 
necessity of being arrested rather than 
to “get” her appears as the _police- 
woman’s purpose. A law enforcement 
officer she is, yes, but she is also a social 
worker at heart, and preferably in train- 


ing as well. 
A announced that women were to 
be added to its police force, is- 
sued to the four hundred applicants for 
the jobs a questionnaire, one of the items 
of which read somewhat as follows: 
state your conception of the policewom- 
an’s job and why you consider yourself 
qualified. 

“IT have always been called a good 
shot,” wrote one. 

“IT used to be a street-car conductor 
during the War and I believe in treating 
‘em rough,” replied another. 

Only two of the four hundred women 
were selected. The rest had failed to 
get the idea. In another big city, forty 
policewomen, newly appointed after the 
fashion of policemen, according to 
height, girth and so on, were submitted 
to an examination drafted along the spe- 
cialized lines of the policewoman’s work, 
and only four passed. 

The policewoman’s field is not so 
much the apprehension as it is the pre- 
vention of criminals; her task the solu- 
tion not so much of crimes as of social 
problems that lead to crime. If one 
asks what she does, the answer comes 
back in stories that might fill books. 
The card index of the Woman’s Bureau 
(where they are achieving most, th 
women police are organized into a sep- 
arate unit directed by a woman of police 


MIDDLE Western city, having 





rank reporting directly to the chief) is 
a file of human documents. The cryptic 
notes pieced together and filled out trace 
crises in human careers, many of which 
have been spared tragic dénouements be- 
cause the policewoman happened to 
come along in the nick of time and be- 
cause she happened to be a specialist in 
handling people. 

Two very young girls were kicking 
their heels on a New York City park 
bench one springlike night. A sailor and 
a civilian made _ parentheses around 
them. A woman passed by, a bent little 
woman with a gentle face and kind eyes. 
Calling the girls aside Policewoman 
Blank explained that she was there to 
protect them and _ invited herself to 
accompany them home. Later, in the 
privacy of one girl’s room, she broke 
through their barrage of lies and 
brought this story out: 

The elder of the girls, a pretty little 
Italian of seventeen years, had been 
away from home for many weeks. She 





The policewoman sits on the beach 
and sets limits to Sunday license 
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National Photo 


Winkle, President of the International Association of Policewomen and Director of the Woman’s Bureau in 
Washington, sits at her desk and talks things over with an offender 


had been engaged to a young man of 
her own nationality, picked for her by 
her parents to her entire satisfaction. 
She could not help observing another 
young man, though, who stared at her 
every day on the way to work. One 
morning he paused to ask if she were 
not Mary So-and-so. She shook her 
head and walked on. But the next day 
they nodded as they passed, and not long 
after that he persuaded her to stop with 
him for a cup of coffee. He took her 
to his room near by, and after what 
occurred there she was afraid to face her 
parents. Nothing remained but for her 
to stay with him. They drifted from 
lodging to lodging. He lost his job. 
They lived up what they had. What to 
do next? She could make money, he 
suggested. He would introduce her to 
men. He brought in one and collected 
$3, and her career was launched. 

The other girl, fourteen-year-old 
daughter of a Jewish family, having 
made a foray on her sister's wardrobe 
and her mother’s purse to the extent of 
a grown lady outfit and $8 in cash, had 
fared forth but a few days before to see 
life for herself. Her adventure was 
short-lived. Thanks to the woman who 
accosted her in the park that night, she 
was speedily returned to the bosom of a 
frantic family. The Italian girl, having 
gone further, had further to go back; 
but Policewoman Blank watched over 
her until she was established in a home 
of her own, the wife of one of her own 
people, the man in the case having pro- 
ceeded to prison. 

The missing girl is a major problem. 
In Detroit alone last year fourteen hun- 
dred of them were handled by police- 
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women and ninety per cent were success- 
fully returned. The missing girl ‘does 
not often just happen. Sometimes a de- 
tached spirit of wanderlust may send 
her off, but generally there is something 
more behind her move, either something 
she has done which makes her afraid 
to go home, or home conditions into 
which she can not fit. There is usually 
also something beyond her move. The 
maladjusted girl, the runaway, the sex 
offender is the fatal sequence. The 
policewoman keeps her eyes open and 
her wits about her to break it off, but 
even when she succeeds her job is not 
done. Such cases need more than the 
usual police act of locating the missing 
person and packing her back. The 
policewoman may not be able actually 
to work the adjustment out, but she is 
in a position to sift the cases and turn 
them over to the proper agencies. 


HE parents of Alberta D., in 
California, have the policewomen 

of an Eastern city to thank that 
their daughter, arrested in the company 
of a thief, with whom she had run 
away from her dissipated husband, is 
safely at home with them instead of 
serving some hastily passed sentence. But 
equally thankful to a policewoman are 
the parents of Mary and Sarah K. that 
their daughters passed through a state 
institution, for this, plus the police- 
woman’s interest and guidance during 
their terms and afterward, was the mak- 
ing of them. It is a question to be de- 
cided with each case whether the girl is 
more capable of rehabilitation with or 
without stringent measures; and this de- 
cision is part of the policewoman’s job. 
As she goes about her 
work in cities, big and 
small, the policewoman 
frequently finds tasks in 
parental education thrust 
upon her. It was a 
policewoman who con- 
vinced Mrs. Q., a re- 
spectable widow, for in- 
stance, that in this age 
of freedom she could not 
reasonably shut _ her 
twenty-year-old, se] f- 
supporting daughter out 
because she came home 
after ten o'clock at 
night. To a similar 
problem another police- 
woman had to find a 
different solution. Tessa 
Domenico was nineteen 
and earning her own liv- 
ing in a nice restaurant. 
She worked hard and did 
well, but she liked the 
bright lights and the 
movies in the evening. 
Antonio, her father, 
steeped as he was in the 
far away and long ago. 


Must police headquarters inspire fear? 
California, says “No,” as witness, flowers and Japanese panels 


maintained that all decent girls should 
be safely under the home roof by nine 
o'clock, which wasn’t at all to Tessa’s 
way of thinking. She could take her 
recreation in the afternoon, said he; she 
could go for a walk in the park. Of 
course, Tessa rebelled. She wouldn’t 
live at home another day, she declared. 
Give her a little freedom, the police- 
woman urged. But Antonio was ada- 
mant; girls had no freedom when he 
was young. It was clear that worse 
things might come of the dispute were 
Tessa subjected to force. The upshot 
was that she was guided by the police- 
woman to a girls’ club, where she lived 
happily and behaved herself. 

The policewoman’s job takes her in 
many cities to the crowded bargain 
counter on the lookout for shoplifters; 
and in some places she has made the de- 
partment store so unsafe for this type 
of woman criminal that the professional 
has about disappeared. What is more 
important, she often has the knack of 
putting a swift end to the career of 
amateurs. In the experience of one 
policewoman, there was a minister’s wife 
who saw her eldest daughter brought by 
dint of struggle and sacrifice to the verge 
of graduation from high school, with no 
funds in the family treasury to cover 
graduation expenses. How could she 
bear to deny her child things at this time 
that everybody else’s child had? Feeling 
that she could not, she went out into the 
shops to collect, bit by bit. There the 
policewoman met her. The outcome of 
their meeting was not a prosecution, but 
it was a cure. —TTwo Washington police- 


women detailed to such work are cred- 
ited with the fact that of several thou- 





The Woman’s Bureau at Berkeley, 





She strolls through the park and finds 
the young people who need her 


sand cases in the last few years there 
have been only fifty-seven backsliders 
and the professional shoplifter has prac- 
tically gone. 

With case after case the policewoman 
works, but she does not wait for cases 
to be referred. She has her beat and she 
patrols it on the lookout for people she 
can deflect from the wayward course be- 
fore it becomes necessary for them to 
be card indexed. Beneath the summer 
sun she sits on the beach and with a 
word of warning she clips the wings of 
birdlings from office and shop cages, tak- 
ing their Sunday freedom in unseemly 
manner. She strolls through the park 
to see that bench warmers observe the 
proprieties. She drops into the restau- 
rant to make sure that the girls are 
working under proper conditions, and 
she attends the movies on the lookout 
for petting parties and ‘‘parked” 
children. At the neighborhood dance 
hall she may take a turn about the floor. 
And perchance there she 
catches sight of the little 
Fioretta girl, whose par- 
ents would no more con- 
sent to her attending a 
public dance hall than 
they would think of put- 
ting her on the auction 
block—sees her, besides, 


proffering her vanity 
case to scarlet, white- 
slaving Maggie. This 


means that Maria must 
be escorted home, tact- 
fully, cheerily, with 
chatter aimed at inter- 
esting her in more 
worth-while places of 
recreation; and_ ever 
after an eye must be 
kept on Tony Fioretta’s 
little daughter, also on 
Maggie with the idea 
of getting rid of her. In 
some places the whole 
dance hall problem has 
been put in the hands of 
the policewomen. 

All over her beat the 
(Continued on page +1) 
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Nickolas Muray, N. Y. 


A tawist of speech, a subtle gesture, and Ruth Draper brings before you one of the 
characters with which she captivates her audiences here and abroad 


RUTH DRAPER’S ART 


SLENDER figure in a simple 
gown who walks on to the 
stage and creates a world— 
that is what you see when 
you sit before Ruth Draper. 

She has taken those abused parlor tricks, 
monologue and impersonation, and made 
of them a form that has no English 
name. The French might call her a 
diseuse. We search our vocabulary 
vainly for a descriptive word, and end 
by talking simply of the art of Ruth 
Draper. 

Her fame has spread throughout this 
country and Europe. Wherever she 
goes she is besieged by more people than 
can be accommodated. She went to 
London for three performances and 
played to crowded houses for six weeks. 


By Mitprep ADAMS 


She went to Salzburg on a vacation, and 
was persuaded by the great producer 
Reinhardt into making a tour of his 
German theatres. She captured Rome, 
Paris and the difficult Madrid. She re- 
turned to New York for a season of 
three weeks and has played to capacity 
houses for three months. 

She works all alone, yet she provides 
a more exciting and satisfactory evening 
than does many a large troupe of actors. 
For stage setting she has two chairs, a 
stool, a table, two benches, and of them 
she uses whichever her act requires. Her 
entire wardrobe consists of six shawls, a 
couple of absurd hats, an apron or two, 
an umbrella, a cane, a rosary, a Spanish 
gown. With these she makes herself 
into some two hundred characters. It 


is more magical than the most exciting 
juggler’s act. Bare-handed, she takes, 
not rabbits out of silk hats, but people 
out of a gesture, a twist of speech, a 
change of expression so subtle that the 
quickest eye can not follow it. 

Her art is completely a_ personal 
thing. She creates all her own sketches, 
down to the last gesture, the last in- 
flection. For some unknown reason she 
never writes them out, and until a 
stenotypist recently went to taking down 
words as she spoke them she had never 
seen the language in which any of them 
are clothed. They grow up out of her- 
self, out of her experience and her ob- 
servation. 

She performs the most extraordinary 
mental feats with them. Some thirty of 
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them are packed away in an obscure 
corner of her memory awaiting her call. 
She never has a rehearsal, never feels 
the need to mull over her lines. During 
one intermission a friend asked, “Why 
don’t you do—,” naming a sketch. “TI 
haven’t seen it for a long time.” “I'd 
forgotten I had it,” was Miss Draper’s 
surprising reply. At that moment the 
curtain went up, she told her audience 
that on the request of a friend she 
would present a sketch not on the pro- 
gram, and with no more chance for 
preparation than that she became her 
forgotten character. 

She can not play sketches which other 
people have written, even when the re- 
fusal means that she must disappoint so 
great a man as Henry James. He saw 
her in London, and was so delighted 
that he went home and wrote for her 
an intricate little intaglio of character 
in conversation. But it was not Miss 
Draper’s own, and she felt a stranger 
in it. She could no more do it to her 
own satisfaction than she could do the 
stage réles in which she had tried to 
begin her career. 

The things she creates fit her like a 
new skin. She does not imitate an Ital- 
ian peasant, she is that peasant moving 
before your eyes. Yet she never copies 
one person, and she seldom takes an 
incident from real life. She creates an 
individual of a certain type, moving, 
talking, thinking, feeling, under specific 
circumstances. And these creations of 
hers are so vivid that for the moment 
they have an existence of their own. 
One woman who saw her do a sketch 
that deals with a train wreck said after- 
ward that if the engineer had been re- 
ported dead she would have stood up 
and said to Miss Draper, “You lie, I 
know he’s alive.” So real had the 
actress made the man. 

Any experienced playwright,  pro- 
ducer, actor or critic knows that co- 
operation of this sort is the very life 
of the theatre. Neither play, produc- 
tion, nor acting, nor even all three com- 
bined, are enough to ensure success. 
There is another factor necessary, a 
factor which makes possible that give 
and take across the footlights which is 
characteristic of a successful play. The 
unknown fourth quantity is the audi- 
ence, which must contribute sympathy 
and imagination or the whole thing dies. 


Her Audience Helps 


ISS DRAPER’S audiences do 
M much more than that quarter 
part assigned to them in a regu- 

lar play. She seizes hold of their im- 
aginations so that they read into her ges- 
tures, her words, her silences, her use of 
space—all the scenery, costumes, char- 
acters, and sometimes the entire period 
and perspective of social background. 
Her “three generations at a Court of 
Domestic Relations,” for instance, is not 


merely the representation of immigrant 
grandmother, worn-out mother, and re- 
bellious young flapper. It is all that is 
meant when some one calls the United 
States a “melting pot.” It is the whole 
problem of the transplanted Jew, and 
the chance of his surviving or merging 
with the mass. It is the conflict be- 
tween the generations, with its ageless 
and inevitable tragedy. 


The Joy of Taking Part 
ERHAPS one secret of Miss 


Draper’s success lies in the very 

fact that she makes her audience 
work. There is a limit to the amount of 
pleasure to be had from purely passive 
amusement, a limit that among people of 
active brains is reached very quickly. 
Even in the United States, devoted to 
the vicarious amusement to be had from 
lectures, professional sports, movies, 
radios, there still is more joy to be had 
out of taking part than in being a per- 
petual sponge. It is more fun to build 
Miss Draper’s Italian cathedral with 
memory and imagination, to pile its 
columns up into the shadows, to sense 
the dim shape of its Virgin of the Mis- 
ericordia as her artist and beggar and 
tourist indicate it, than it would be to 
watch the movies or the revues construct 
one out of real materials to the last ex- 
pensive detail. 

The wide scope of her work can 
partly be understood by a knowledge of 
her background. Born in New York, 
the granddaughter of Charles Dana, the 
great publicist, her education included 
years of foreign study. That gave her, 
when she was young enough to absorb 
it easily, a knowledge of French, Ger- 
man, Italian, and the various kinds of 
English that London speaks. But there 
are many girls who enjoy similar ad- 
vantages without turning into Ruth 
Drapers. Her genius can not all be 
explained by delving into family or sur- 
roundings. 

Certain marvelous abilities she has, 
and one of them is what a friend calls 
her “camera ear,” which catches the 
accent, intonation, nuance of a language 
and transmits them with absolute fidel- 
ity to her brain. Add to that an ability 
to analyze and classify and give them 
forth again, and you have the basis for 
her extraordinary facility with lan- 
guages. 

She puts into her sketches the French 
of a peasant and the French of a Pari- 
sian, Italian as distorted by a toothless 
old woman and as spoken by a fresh 
young girl, Spanish of the eighteenth 
century, German, and any number of 
variants of English. She can speak 
French with a Polish accent, or with 
the clear burr of a Spaniard. And in 
addition she sings her “imaginary folk 
songs.” 

Those date from a childish game she 
used to play with her brothers. ‘Make- 
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believe languages” they called it, and 
they used to’act out the most intense 
dramas in conversation that sounded like 
Russian, Polish, Arabic, without having 
actual words of those languages or any 
others. The grown-up version of the 
game is the group of “imaginary folk 
songs” which puzzle and delight her 
own countrymen and foreign visitors. 
A Russian will insist that her Slavic 
song is certainly Polish, a Norwegian 
will know that her Scandinavian peas- 
ant must surely be singing Danish. She 
has caught the spirit, something of the 
characteristic syllabic sounds, the into- 
nation, and appearance. ‘The rest lies 
in the imagination of her audience. 

The things she does with English 
alone indicate her skill in language 
mimicry. The English of Maine and 
Philadelphia, of a Mid-West school 
teacher and a Jewish immigrant, of a 
Park Avenue matron and a Spanish 
noblewoman—these are only a few of 
the variants. In her “English house 
party” she speaks as four people—the 
cultivated English hostess, her shy nine- 
teen-year-old niece, an American visitor, 
and a hard-bitted, sophisticated horse- 
woman. And all of them are such per- 
fect transcriptions of reality that Eng- 
lish visitors seeing them in this country 
have been known to crumple down in 
their seats with mingled laughter and 
homesickness. 

She delights people of all kinds, all 
nations, all ages. Children shout with 
joy over certain sketches because for the 
time being she has entered their world, 
and is skowing it back to them. Their 
elders chuckle with remembering, or 
because they are enjoying the depths of 
her insight and the wizardry of her 


skill. 


Her East Side Début 


HE made her first appearance on 
any stage in 1915 at the Neighbor- 
hood Playhouse on Grand Street, 

and every year thereafter, except while 
she was playing in wartime canteens, she 
has made a pilgrimage back to the East 
Side. Down there the immigrant 
sketches, which move more sophisticated 
audiences to a vicarious sympathy, are 
like bits torn out of the past and held 
up to remind her audience of things 
that happened to all of them. Uptown 
they awaken applause by the sure clarity 
and understanding with which they are 
presented. But Grand Street takes 
them to its heart, and adores their 
maker with an enthusiasm that over- 
flows the capacity of the house and 
spills up on to the stage. 

To say that she is our greatest di- 
seuse is to say very little. There is 
almost no basis for comparison, and a 
superlative is of small value unless it 
stands against a solid background of 
lesser achievement. To say that she 

(Continued on page 43) 
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What Is the Monroe Doctrine? 


We Have Had the Monroe Doctrine for More Than a Century. 


We Know 


Its Effect, But Who Knows What It Is? This Article Explains W hy 


an Understanding Is Necessary to the World’s Peace 


HE psychology produced in the 
Western Hemisphere by the 
Monroe Doctrine, as it is ac- 
cepted, unquestionably stirs ill 
instead of good will. In a visit 
to Latin America 1 was astounded at 
the character and extent of the resent- 
ment expressed toward the Monroe Doc- 
trine. Every boy in Latin America 
learns its meaning and significance in the 
schools, but certainly what is taught 
there is not what is taught our own boys. 
The boys on these two continents grow 
up and take their places in the adminis- 
tration of their respective governments 
and each comes to his duty with pre- 
conceived, fixed, but opposing ideas of 
the Monroe Doctrine, a condition cal- 
culated to create misunderstanding. 
The Monroe Doctrine is certainly a 
military threat, and the psychology of a 
threat is always to create enemies instead 
of friends, suspicion instead of trust. 
Curiously, the threat of the Doctrine 
was aimed at European nations and was 
pronounced in the interest and protec- 
tion of Latin-American colonies. Yet 
Europe appears undisturbed by it now, 
while Latin America is much perturbed. 
Here is a mystery worth detecting. 
Our own states- 
men have usually 
agreedthat the 
Monroe Doctrine is 
merely a policy of 
self - defense, but 
Latin - American 
statesmen pronounce 
its application a 
policy of military 
offense. The Mon- 
roe Doctrine has 
been interpreted by 
our own orators to 
include every dream 
of international 
idealism, every al- 
truistic neighborly 
purpose, every noble 
aspiration for the 
world’s welfare, and 
these are the im- 
pressions left in the 
minds of many 
North Americans. 


By Carrie CHAPMAN CATT 


But the policies which the world links 
with the Monroe Doctrine are those in 
defense of commerce, big business, eco- 
nomic exploitation and financial over- 
lordship. It is this aspect of our rela- 
tions to Latin-American countries which 
has so filled their citizens with dread of 
unhappy possibilities. North and South 
agree fairly well upon two points: (1) 
That the definition and authority of the 
Doctrine are obscure; (2) that its 
power is dependent upon the strength 
and skill of the army and navy. In the 
words of Professor James Milford Gar- 
ner in his ‘American Foreign Policies”: 
“It Monroe were alive today he would 
be quite unable to recognize the policy 
which bears his honored name but which 
is not, in fact, his offspring.” 

When President Monroe, on Decem- 
ber 2, 1823, over one hundred and five 
years ago, in a message to Congress 
issued the famed pronouncement, there 
was certain cause for anxiety from the 
possible aggression of powerful Euro- 
pean nations. The monarchs of Austria, 
Prussia, and Russia had united in what 
was called ““The Holy Alliance,” agree- 
ing to rule according to ‘‘the principles 
which the Divine Savior had taught to 
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Courtesy of the New York Public Library 
Washington, a few years after the Monroe Doctrine was proclaimed as 4 warning to 
Europe's kings. In the succeeding century everything has changed except the Doctrine 


mankind.” The principles of the 
Divine Savior, as they conceived them, 
were to suppress any attempts at repre- 
sentative government and to make the 
world safe and comfortable for kings. 
They secured the alliance of France and 
made connection with England. They 
looked with aspirations upon the vast rich 
territory of the Western Hemisphere 
with its small population and weak gov- 
ernments. Had there been less distrust 
among themselves, the rising democratic 
governments in the West might have 
been overturned before they had fairly 
begun. 

The rumors of the plans of the kings 
continued to reach the United States; 
the leaders of our government became 
alarmed and were not willing to wait 
supinely to be attacked. Something must 
be done! The Republic therefore spoke 
and did it in the form of a President’s 
message. Many heads and hands took 
part in its preparation and edited it 
thoroughly, which is probably the reason 
why it is so difficult to understand, In 
making the commas and prepositions sat- 
isfactory to all they dropped out some of 
its verbs. President Monroe, who 
it is said, did not write it and had little 

to do with its prep- 


ar) aration, then pre- 
sented it to Con- 
gress. 


The message, thor- 
oughly abridged, is 
in effect this: If ans 
of you dare to bring 
your armies over to 
this hemisphere and 
take land for colon- 
ization, or attempt 
to foist a king 
where no king now 
is, we shall fight. 
Beware! : 

To be sure, ne 
diplomat or lawyer 
ever wrote a state 
paper in language so 
crude, nor so under- 
standable. The lan- 
guage was far more 
elegant, but much 
more confused and 
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Courtesy of the Municipal Art Commission, N. Y. 
James Monroe, who, it is said, did not 
write the Doctrine that bears his name 


clumsy. The difficulty of understand- 
ing the Monroe Doctrine is chiefly due 
to the fact that after the threat was 
issued to the big kings of Europe, inter- 
pretations and reservations and clarifica- 
tions were added as to when it would 
and when it would not apply. I do not 
know when the habit of making reser- 
vations began in the United States, but 
certainly there are plenty of good ex- 
amples in the Monroe Doctrine. If the 
President and his associates had said 
exactly what they meant, it would have 
been equivalent to an invitation to de- 
clare war, and they were ill prepared to 
meet such an engagement. ‘They there- 
fore buried the threat in a bouquet of 
words where the kings would not fail 
to find it, but could “save their faces” 
by pretending not to have seen or heard 
of it. 


False Hopes Aroused 


HE message was hailed with joy 

throughout Latin-American coun- 

tries, for in each a revolution had 
successfully been conducted, or an up- 
rising against the mother country, Spain 
or Portugal, was in progress or antici- 
pated. All of the Latin-American coun- 
tries were weak and in need of allies and 
they read more into the Monroe Doc- 
trine than was intended. In Spanish 
America many an aspiring hero saw him- 
self in tassel and spur, sword and 
buckler, riding away on a noble charger 
in a famous joust with the vexing kings 
of Europe, while the United States fur- 
nished most of the men and money and 
looked after the wounded. The revolu- 
tions went on, but the United States 
never rendered military assistance, and 
this, I found, had been an abiding cause 
of resentment since 1823. The prompt 
recognition of independence when 
achieved, always heralded here as a lib- 
eral and noble deed, is regarded by our 





Southern neighbors as a cheap gesture 
when compared with the bold and 
grandiloquent Monroe threat as they 
had understood it. The first Latin 
ardor for the Monroe Doctrine cooled 
and irritation set in a century ago. 

In our day statesmen have put in 
clearer terms than the original what 
they understand that Mr. Monroe 
meant to say. Mr. Hughes, for ex- 
ample, says the Doctrine today is quite 
unchanged and means that this nation 
will regard as unfriendly (1) “any non- 
American action encroaching upon the 
political independence of American 
states under any guise” and (2) “the 
acquisition in any manner of the control 
of additional territory in this hem- 
isphere by any non-American power.” 
One cannot read this clear and simple 
statement without wishing that Mr. 
Hughes had been president when the 
famous message was written. It might 
have saved a century of irritated nerves. 
A second thought makes one wonder 
whether Mr. Hughes with his calm, 
scholarly mind, had he been president 
in 1823, would have written so plain 
a challenge as his interpretation to that 
galaxy of kings with real armies at their 
backs, each threatening to descend upon 
his struggling little republic. It must 
be easier to define the Monroe Doctrine 
of 1823 in simple phrases now that 
kings are so long dead, their thrones so 
dusty with non-use, and none of the 
Fathers of the Republic present to con- 
tradict. 

The absence of authority for the Mon- 
roe Doctrine is curious. The American 
Monroe Doctrine, it is called. It was 
not Monroe’s production; he merely 
presented it to Congress; and a glance at 
a dictionary will convince anyone that 
it is not a doctrine. There is no valid- 
ity in a presidential message to Congress 
Congress responds by taking 
action. Congress did not take action. 
Shortly after President Monroe pre- 
sented his message to Congress, Henry 
Clay attempted to have Congress adopt 
the Doctrine in the form of a resolu- 
tion, but he did not secure the necessary 
cooperation and no successful attempt 
has been made since to give it the man- 
date of Congressional approval. The 
message was designed for Europe and 
especially for the kings and their repre- 
sentatives, and not for Congress. The 
Doctrine has been often endorsed by 
party platforms, as it was by those of 
1928, but no party attempts to enlighten 
the public as to what it understands the 
Doctrine to mean. It has also been en- 
dorsed without definition by Congress. 
Mr. Hoover and Mr. Smith endorsed it 
in interviews or speeches, but neither 
defined it. Whenever a treaty is under 
consideration, a number of Senators are 
on their feet either demanding that the 
Monroe Doctrine be protected by a res- 
ervation, or asking solicitously whether 
any of its prerogatives will be disturbed 


unless 
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by the treaty. The responses indicate a 
unanimity of senatorial anxiety to pro- 
test a policy which they appear to regard 
as sacred, but they never define it. 

In my amateurish efforts to under- 
stand why Latin-America is so resentful 
toward the so-called Doctrine, I have 
wondered why Congress, so united in 
support of it, has not adopted it in some 
legalized form, in order to quiet the 
criticism. I now know. AIl Congress- 
men and Senators believe in the Monroe 
Doctrine, but there is wide difference otf 
opinion among them as to what they be- 
lieve. I am confirmed in this view— 
which is not in the least cynical—by 
Mr. Hughes’s recent comment concern- 
ing objections to the Monroe Doctrine. 
Said he (page 15, Relations to the 
Nations of the Western Hemisphere) : 
“If we sought to abandon it, we might 
have as much trouble in showing what 
we had abandoned as we have in dealing 
with the Doctrine itself.”’ 


An Out-of-Date Policy 
LEASE NOTE: We have some- 


thing, we do not quite know what. 

One hundred and five years have 
passed since we came by it. There is 
no possibility of any European power 
overwhelming representative government 
in this Western Hemisphere and setting 
up a king; indeed, most of those nations 
have themselves adopted our form of 
government. There is as small chance 
of the seizure of territory for coloniza- 
tion. No nation is colonizing in the old 
way now. The causes which brought 
forth the Monroe Doctrine have gone 
forever and the tables have been com- 
pletely turned. The pert little republic 
thumbing its nose at big crowned kings 
a century ago is now, in the words of 


From a painting by Arturo Michelena 
Simon Bolivar, the George Washing- 
ton of Latin America, who won his 


victories without our assistance 
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South America, “the Colossus of the 
North.” 

It contains more millionaires than any 
other nation ever had, and the richest 
Croesus of all history was a poor beggar 
compared with several unboastful Amer- 
icans. Its trade penetrates every port 
and it furnishes the world’s best mar- 
ket. The most powerful king in the 
world today is money, and the thing the 
world fears most is the aggression of 
our money power. Under these cir- 
cumstances it is odd that there must be 
a reservation in every treaty and that a 
bigger navy is always needed to protect 
the Monroe Doctrine. 

The Panama Canal, of which Mr. 
Monroe never dreamed, has much ag- 
gravated home pride and foreign suspi- 
cion. When the Canal was in the proc- 
ess of building, the undertaking was 
pictured as a noble, altruistic enterprise, 
conducted as a charitable assistance to 
every nation but ourselves, who expected 
to have difficulty with the home tax- 
payers in raising the money to pay its 
running expenses. The Panama Canal, 
instead of being a financial liability, be- 
came an enormous asset, and at once 
Congress, the parties, and the patriots 
recognized it as an intriguing military 
temptation. It must have forts and 
more forts to keep the designing enemy 
from taking it away from us; it must 
have cruisers, plenty of them, to drive 
the foe from our long coast line. The 
flotilla of our warships, big and little; 
our submarines; our airplanes, go there 
for manoeuvers, and after an imaginary 
war with an imaginary foe that always 
overcomes the loyal Canal defenders and 
takes the Canal, there is a fresh appeal 
for more preparedness to defend it. No 
psychology could produce suspicion more 
certainly than the orations about the 
Canal, the attempted legislation for 
fortifications, and the military manoeu- 
vers undertaken in its neighborhood. 

So some have said “Let us lay aside 
the Doctrine since it has served its uses 
and is now obsolete,” but Mr. Hughes 
says we cannot discard a thing in legal 
terms unless we can define in_ legal 
terms what we are giving up. 


The Doctrine and the League 


on the character of the Monroe 

Doctrine. President Wilson re- 
turned to the United States while the 
Covenant of the League of Nations was 
still incomplete, and hearing the rumors 
of hostility to the document whose pro- 
visions were still unknown, asked Mr. 
Taft, then the president of the League 
to Enforce Peace, to draft a paragraph 
that might be inserted in the Covenant 
and that would tend to satisfy the rising 
opposition. It was prepared, and upon 
the supposition that this would help to 
ensure senatorial ratification, it was in- 


cluded in the Covenant as Article X XI. 


A CHANCE incident throws light 


It reads: ‘Nothing in this Covenant 
shall be deemed to affect the validity of 
international engagements such _ as 
treaties of arbitration or regional under- 
standings like the Monroe Doctrine for 
securing the maintenance of peace.” 

This is the nearest approach ever 
made to the recognition of the Monroe 
Doctrine in a document of authority, 
unless we except treaties and the founda- 
tion of the Hague Tribunal. In after 
years it is likely to be pronounced the 
most amusing sentence ever written. It 
reminds one of the definition of a crab 
in a French dictionary—a red fish that 
crawls backward. Cuvier, the French 
naturalist, declared the definition quite 
correct with the exception that a crab 
is not a fish, nor is it red, nor does it 
crawl backward. So the Monroe Doc- 
trine has no validity, is not an interna- 
tional engagement, nor a regional under- 
standing—either of which requires two 
parties; nor has it ever claimed to be an 
instrument for the maintenance of 
peace, nor does it bear any resemblance 
to a treaty of arbitration. 


International Bewilderment 


™, ISTRAIT Mr. Taft, distracted 

D Mr. Wilson, bewildered League 

of Nations — together they 
wrought a world poser. Sooner or later 
a wise joker or serious statesman would 
certainly challenge Article XXI. The 
opportunity was seized by Costa Rica, 
which inquired of the League Council 
a few months ago the meaning and sig- 
nificance of Article XXI. The press re- 
ported the Council to be greatly per- 
turbed by the question, but after locking 
itself behind closed doors for a time 
the members issued forth smilingly and 
sent the only possible answer—We do 
not understand Article XXI. The par- 
ties to regional understandings and in- 
ternational agreements are the only ones 
who know what is meant by such com- 
pacts. 

The Monroe Doctrine is not an 
agreement, and over and over American 
statesmen have assured South America 
that there never will be more than one 
party to it. It should be clear that if 
any one ever knows what that Doctrine 
is the United States must singly and 
alone pronounce the definition. Con- 
gress has the authority to define it, but 
obviously it will not. The next election 
might return another Congress that 
would redefine it, to the utter mortifica- 
tion and confusion of all concerned. 

In the period when there was a con- 
troversy as to whether the earth was 
round or flat, those who believed it flat 
said: ‘That which is believed every- 
where and by all comes from God.” 
With similar faith nearly all citizens of 
the United States believe in the Monroe 
Doctrine because everyone else does. 
One man writes in the New York 
Times: ““When the honorable gentleman 
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says I am opposed to the Monroe Doc- 
trine he lies in his throat. I said that 
I do not know what the Monroe Doc- 
trine is, but I am in favor of it and am 
prepared to defend it with the last drop 
of my blood.” 

The Monroe Doctrine is something to 
which one hundred per cent patriotic 
Americans give allegiance. In Latin 
America, one hundred per cent patriots 
give unequivocal opposition and condem- 
nation to it. The editor of the most im- 
portant paper in South America, com- 
menting upon the thirty interventions of 
the United States in the Latin-American 
countries, writes: “The Doctrine of 
Monroe is the shield and buckler of 
United States aggression; it is a sword 
suspended by a hair over the Latin con- 
tinents.” ‘John Hay once coupled the 
Monroe Doctrine with the Golden Rule 
as cardinal elements in our foreign 
policy.” (Pamphlet, The Monroe Doc- 
trine—World Peace, by Kirby Page.) 
Such wide difference of interpretation 
as a sword hung by a hair and the 
Golden Rule can only breed mischief, 
and the possible incapacity of the United 
States to set the matter right is a curious 
factor in the situation. 

The century of growth, expansion, 
and prosperity which has been the lot of 
the United States since Mr. Monroe’s 
day has developed an extensive and a 
varied foreign policy. That policy dif- 
fers very little from that of other great 
powers. It is imperialistic in its nature 
and militaristic in its spirit. That policy 
would, undoubtedly, have been ours had 
the Monroe Doctrine never been 
written. It would have been a highly 
noble thing if, on the centenary of the 
Monroe Doctrine, the statesmen of this 
country had defined that Doctrine, 
given it an authentic history, and dis- 
charged it as a policy whose honorable 
work was done. Since they did not do 
so, each Secretary of State interprets it 
anew. Our Secretaries of State have 
been great men, but the custom of leav- 
ing the interpretation of a crucial policy 
to one man or a few men, with cruisers 
and marines to follow their order, with- 
out action by Congress and no chance of 
information for the people, seems a dan- 
gerously old-fashioned one. 


An Obstacle to Peace 
HE Monroe Doctrine, undefined 


and unauthorized, is an obstacle to 

peace and good will. At this time, 
when the nations are attempting to find 
a way to live together amicably, it is 
obviously important that all questions 
which have a disturbing influence upon 
good relations should be talked through 
to general understanding. The citizens 
of our own country, as well as those 
of the entire Western world, are en- 
titled to know what the Doctrine is, 
where it came frem, what it meant when 

(Continued on page 46) 
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Careers for College Girls 


A New National Clearing House Will Help the Graduate 


Choose Her Life Work 


and Will Survey the Opening 


Fields of Opportunity for Professional Women 


HAT proportion of college 

girls go into business and 

the professions after gradua- 

tion? What information is 

available for their guidance 
in choosing an occupation? Why do 
such a large proportion of college grad- 
uates still go into teaching? What 
studies are being made to show the 
opportunities open to women in various 
fields ? 

Despite all the group studies and in- 
vestigations which have been made on 
these questions in recent years, the pres- 
ent status of college women in business 
and the professions is still vague, and a 
row of question marks meets any one 
seeking the facts. 

This was the situation faced by a 
small group of representative Washing- 
ton women who two years ago met 
informally at the Georgetown home of 
Mrs. Catherine Filene Dodd, drawn 
together by their common interest in 
enlarging the field of opportunities for 
college women. They found that there 
was no authentic bibliography on the 
valuable books, magazine articles and 
graduate theses on careers for women 
which have been pouring steadily from 
the presses in recent years. Valuable 
studies had been made by groups and 
organizations, but none of them was 
made on a national scale, and it was 
sometimes difficult to secure the results. 

There was no work being done, out- 
side the college placement bureaus, to 
connect the college graduate with busi- 
ness and professional leaders to whom 
they look for employment. College men 
for the most part have a fairly definite 
idea of the field they wish to enter long 
before graduation day, while it is the 
exceptional girl who looks far enough 
ahead to choose college courses which 
will give needed background in some 
line. Her college course has of course 
fitted her for better citizenship and 
richer living; usually the only gainful 
profession for which it has definitely 
fitted her is teaching. 

The women who met with Mrs. 
Dodd to discuss these questions in the 
winter of 1926-27 evolved an idea for a 
national clearing-house, adequately 
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Catherine Filene Dodd at whose house 
the idea of the Institute was evolved 


financed, to collect and disseminate in- 
formation on the whole subject of col- 
lege women in business and the profes- 
sions; undertaking studies of its own on 
a nation-wide basis with the cooperation 
of existing organizations; passing out 
the information it collected to college 
employment bureaus; and acting as a 
link between leaders in the various pro- 
fessions and the colleges from which 
they draw material. 

Last December this project became a 
reality, with the opening of the Insti- 
tute of Women’s Professional Relations 
with headquarters at the North Carolina 


College for Women at Greensboro. 
Mrs. Chase Going Woodhouse, for- 


merly of the United States Bureau of 
Home Economics, is director, and Mrs. 
Dodd is chairman of the board of direc- 
tors, which includes many of the leading 
educators and business men and women 
of the country. A five-year budget has 
been raised by individual contributions, 
and support has been pledged by prac- 
tically every large women’s college in 
the country. The Institute is an inde- 
pendent organization, but is sponsored by 
the American Association of University 


Women, whose officers are ex-officio 
members of the board of directors. 

The stated aim of the Institute is “a 
continuing research program involving 
thorough study of the conditions existing 
in the occupations in which college 
women are at present employed or 
might be employed, with a view to as- 
sisting the oncoming college generations 
through an effective informaticn service 
to determine where their efforts might 
best be directed.” Through close con- 
tact with business employers and pro- 
fessional men, the Institute plans to fur- 
nish the colleges with valuable informa- 
tion on necessary training for various 
fields, and the opportunities for diversi- 
fied work opening out of certain pro- 
fessions. This, it is hoped, will help to 
“decrease the difficulty and expense of 
training on the job, which is now so 
commonly unloaded on the employer.” 

The first Institute project was the 
compiling of a bibliography covering all 
the important books, articles and studies 
of women in business and the professions 
made since 1920. Mrs. Woodhouse and 
several assistants did this work in the 
Library of Congress at Washington. Al- 
ready more than three thousand titles 
have been listed, and the work of index- 
ing and grouping under subjects is prac- 
tically completed. This bibliography 
will be the first complete list of such 
material, and should be invaluable to the 
college student seeking a guide to vari- 
ous fields of work for women. 


The Home Economist's Range 


SPECIFIC study is under way in 
A the form of a national investiga- 

tion of women with home eco- 
nomics training who have gone into busi- 
ness, carried out in cooperation with the 
American Home Economics Association. 
The trained home economist is fitted for 
many things besides writing cookbooks, 
working in a food laboratory, or editing 
the culinary section of a woman’s mag- 
azine. It may be remembered that when 
home economics was in its infancy as a 
science, there was a movement to call it 
“euthenics—the science of better living.” 
Surely a wide field. The Institute re- 

(Continued on page 43) 
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A picturesque view of the old French town of St. Pol, where Elinor Mordaunt has her home. 
A scene of carnage, in the reign of Francots I, tt now is a link in the 


It is in Provence. 
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perfume industry. Around it are fields of flowers. 


te 
© A. Langfier, 
Mrs. Mordaunt’s house in St. Pol. From 
her window, which overlooks the ramparts, 
she has a view of valleys and hills. On 
the town side runs the one street. It is so 
narrow that two small carts can not pass 
each other on it 
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Elinor Mordaunt 


Her Long Voyages Are But Journeys Home 


Mordaunt, seems an incongruity. Whoever has read Too Much 

Java, The Dark Fire, or other books by Mrs. Mordaunt pic- 
tures this slender grey-haired Englishwoman in the South Sea Islands 
chatting with cannibals, trekking with only a native escort through 
African jungles, making friends with the primitive people in the tiny 
sun-baked villages along her way, sleeping soundly under the star- 
spangled tropical sky. 

Yet, every now and then, Elinor Mordaunt comes back home to the 
old French town of St. Pol where she lives in a gray stone house hung 
high above the ramparts. From her windows, level with an orange 
grove “starred thick,” she writes, “in spring with waxen blossoms and 
drenched in dew and perfume,” she looks down the one crooked street 
of the town, so narrow that but a single donkey cart loaded with hay 
or lime boughs can pass at one time. She hears no sound save the 
splash of the water from the village fountains and the trills of night- 
ingales. She sees no one the livelong day except the peasants bowed 
under sacks of orange buds, pink rose petals and jessamine, for the 
parfumerie at the neighboring town of Grasse. 

In this heavenly peace and quiet Mrs. Mordaunt gathers together 
the strands of her stirring experiences and weaves the drama of her 
books. She has been compared to Conrad, yet she writes of the sea and 
wild from a woman’s viewpoint. Among her signal honors is being 4 
Fellow of the Royal Geographical Society on account of her travels in 
certain New Guinea islands never before entered by a white woman. 

Only a woman—and only a woman like Mrs. Mordaunt, mellowed 
with living in the full sunlight of life—could reflect so jauntily and 
wisely, too, on “‘middle age” as she has done for us in the following essay. 


| | OME, in connection with that adventuring novelist Elinor 
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The Joys of Middle Age 


A Writer and World Traveler Transfers the Halo of 
Life From Youth to the Later Y ears 


OUTH has always been sung 

as the period of all delights. 

3ut even now, when youth 

appears to have perfect liberty 

to rule the roost, I do not be- 
lieve that this is altogether true; I be- 
lieve that in some ways the halo which 
hangs about youth is as much a fallacy 
as the joys of love. For, after all, 
though there is excitement there is very 
little real joy in being in love. It is 
falling out of love which is so comfort- 
ng, which opens out so many possibili- 
ties: which gives one such a feeling of 
being newborn. 

Youth is no longer shy—that is one 
of the agonies from which it has freed 
‘tself—but it seems to be as self-conscious 
as ever, and_ self-consciousness is like 
wearing a tight shoe: there is no forget- 
ting it, getting away from it. Later on 
one grows easy to one’s own personality, 
one’s own body, one’s own place in the 
world, which one has had every oppor- 
tunity to adapt to one’s own liking: one 
s not always declaring that one does 
not care a tinker’s damn what people 
think, because one knows perfectly well 
that one does care; but, all the same, one 
takes it at its true value; one does not 
run one’s head into scandal, one just 
slides aside from it—it is like adapting 
oneself to the motion of a ship; one still 
goes on—and on. 

Myself, 1 believe that there is nothing 
more enjoyable than middle age. For 
one thing, one is free of that feeling that 
yne must assert oneself: that feverish 
greed for all life has to offer. Again— 
t one has learnt anything at all—one 
has learnt not to take oneself, or any 
me else either, too seriously: one has 
learnt—though there is a depth of sad- 
ness in this—that there is nothing one 
‘an not live through, nothing one can 
not in the end get over, or do without: 
scars remain, one may be, and often is, 
altogether changed, but still, as Sancho 
Panza says, ‘““There is sun upon the 
wall.” 

For the rest, if one has any sense one 
has learnt to be sufficient to oneself. One 
can knock about the world quite happily 
alone, poke into the strangest places. 
Two or three months ago, coming home 
‘rom Saigon in a French boat, we 
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Elinor Mordaunt, who arranges her life to 
express her philosophy 

stopped at Djoubuti. We were not sail- 
ing again until after midnight; but all 
the passengers who had been on shore 
throughout the dead heat and emptiness 
of the day came back to dinner, and, 
meeting me just going off, declared that 
I could not possibly wander about the 
so-called streets of Djoubuti at night. 
“Oh, but can’t 1?” I said, and went: 
went where I wanted—in and out of the 
shops, the dancing huts and restaurants, 
and found Djoubuti—during the day a 
mere sand-heap—as altogether enchant- 
ing as the Arabian Nights; while never, 
never shall I forget the beauty of those 
Somali women, the abandonment of their 
dancing: the whole difference between 
the night and day, the difference between 
sparkling wine and flat, brackish water. 
But I could not have done that as a girl. 

Youth balances itself on tight-ropes, 
swings upon trapezes; but we alone 
travel. Mentally and physically we 
travel. We move along comfortably: 
we expect very little, but we are keenly 
delighted when anything amusing hap- 
pens. If we have any sense of humor we 
don’t mind if we are a little ridiculous. 


HE only folly we really need to 

I beware of is the crowning folly of 
ever believing, for a moment, the 
fraction of a moment, that we are really 


one with the younger generation. We 
can mean a great deal to them. It is 
amazing how often these restless young 
people like to loll on our sofas or in our 
armchairs, and talk to us of themselves, 
their love affairs and philosophies; how 
friendly they are. But we must remem- 
ber that they don’t in the least want to 
hear about us; above all, about the days 
of our own youth. And there comes to 
all of us a time in life when we must 
reverse gears in this respect: make up 
our mind that we have to a large ex- 
tent become listeners, instead of talkers: 
that above all else we must keep all our 
worries, all our aches and pains to our- 
selves. One does not always do it. I 
do not always do it. But I know that 
when I don’t I’m having a sort of orgy. 
And yet, after all, why talk about un- 
pleasant things? ‘They pass, everything 
passes, and after all, life from its begin- 
ning to its end is a ridiculous affair, and 
all one wants is a sense of the ridiculous. 
If one has not learnt that by forty, one’s 
apprenticeship has served one nothing. 


YOUNG man with a very pretty 

young wife said to me the other 

day, speaking of the play “Skin 
Deep”: “‘What fools women are to 
bother about that sort of thing; for, 
after all, most men would far rather 
talk to a middle-aged woman, if she’s 
got anything in her, than to a girl.” 

I do not know if this is as true with 
English men as French. But French- 
men are neat in their likes and dislikes, 
above all in the quality of their likes. 
They do not blur their relationships, 
they do not run them one into another, 
they do not expect everything at once: 
their mental interests and their love af- 
fairs are entirely separate, and it is to 
the far from young, the middle-aged, 
woman that they give the best of them- 
selves, their keen intelligence, their de- 
lightful friendships. And, after all, 
when I come to think of it, it is much 
the same with Englishmen; with men 
of all nations. I don’t in the least mind 
saying that on the whole I prefer the 
company of men to that of women— 
though in this I altogether except any 
woman with a job—because I like to 

(Continued on page 44) 
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(urrent Events 


EW chapters in history were 
begun last month. The 
convening of the new repa- 
rations committee in Paris 
opened the way to a solu- 
tion of the most far-reaching and seri- 
ous of post-war problems. In Rome, 
Premier Mussolini and Cardinal Gas- 
parri, Papal Secretary of State, signed 
the documents that restored the Pope 
to temporal power. On this side of the 
water, Colonel Lindbergh inaugurated 
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The White House—Out with the old, in 
with the new President 


United States and Central America, and 
at the same time acquired a new reason 
for eluding reporters’ questions. His 
engagement to Anne Morrow, daughter 
of Ambassador Morrow, was announced 
in Mexico City, and gave world-wide 
pleasure. And in Washington, Presi- 
dent Coolidge was preparing to leave 
the White House and Mr. Hoover was 


writing his inaugural address. 


The Experts’ Committee 


T last the international commit- 
tee of economic and financial ex- 
perts who will complete the work 

of the Dawes plan by fixing the total 
reparations that Germany must pay is 
in session in Paris. Owen D. Young, 
who was a member of the Dawes Com- 
mittee, is in the chair. For the pres- 
ent its sessions are secret, and the only 
oficial information available is in the 
form of communiqués to the press. Ac- 
cording to these, the first days were de- 
voted to a presentation of Germany’s 
financial and economic situation by Dr. 
Hjalmar Schacht, head of the German 
Reichsbank and a member of the Ger- 
man delegation. Argument will follow 
later. The position of the former AI- 
lies is now well known. ‘They will in- 
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sist that Germany’s reparations shall at 
least cover their war debts to the United 
States, and France, in addition, will in- 
sist that she gets enough to pay for re- 
storing her devastated regions. This 
naturally will tend to open up the whole 
war debt question. But it has been— 
and still is—the position of the United 
States that reparations and war debts 
must be treated as independent prob- 
lems. If the war debt problem is ex- 
cluded from consideration by the ex- 
perts, the reparations problem will be 
to determine how much Germany can 
pay and still not be bankrupted. 


Our New Treaty with China 


HE Senate has now ratified the 

treaty with the new Nationalist 

Government of China, by which 
China gains complete control of her cus- 
toms tariffs. This treaty was signed by 
J. V. A. MacMurray, the American 
minister at Peking, last July, and con- 
stituted American recognition of China’s 
new régime. President Coolidge point- 
ed out that it was the first treaty en- 
tered into by the Nationalists. 

Two days before ratification Profes- 
sor E. W. Kemmerer of Princeton and 
his commission of sixteen economic ex- 
perts arrived at Shanghai to bring order 
to China’s finances. He is there at the 
invitation of the Chinese Government. 
The commission is one among several 
commissions headed by Americans that 
will help turn the visions of the new 
Government into reality. Its most im- 
portant tasks are the centralization of 
the control of China’s revenues, the es- 
tablishing of a universal currency and 
the outline of a budget which will cover 
vast construction projects and will pro- 
vide repayment of numerous foreign 
loans. 

Professor Kemmerer has already won 
world-wide fame as a ‘‘money doctor” 
and has been called in by numerous gov- 
ernments to review their chaotic fi- 
nances. 


i 
Controversy in Mexico 


LL is not yet quiet in Mexico. 
The funeral of José de Leon 
Toral, a religious fanatic, exe- 
cuted for the assassination of President- 
elect Obregon, revealed a curious at- 
mosphere in Mexico City. At least one 
hundred thousand persons lined the 
streets through which the hearse passed 


and during the entire march they bom- 
barded it with flowers. Then, within 
twenty-four hours of the funeral, the 
train on which President Gil was travel- 
ing was dynamited. The President was 
not injured. In a statement to the 
newspapers, he declared that the at- 
tempt against his life was dictated by 
religious fanatics and that there was 
not the slightest proof that the plot was 
political in origin. He ordered all 
priests to register their addresses and 
gave instructions for the nationalization 
of the properties of persons convicted of 
giving aid to insurgents. 

The Episcopacy in Mexico has denied 
that the clergy were in any way con- 
nected with “such excesses’—the mani- 
festations at the Toral funeral and the 
attempt against the President’s life— 
and pleads strongly for reform of the 
laws affecting the Church. 


In the Philippines 


OW that Henry L. Stimson is 
N about to leave the Philippines— 

to become Secretary of State in 
Mr. Hoover’s Cabinet, it is generally 
understood—it is interesting to sum up 
the accomplishments of his year as Gov- 
ernor General of the islands. The first 
was the passage of the bill authorizing 
the appointment of civilian assistants to 
perform certain details of administration 
that come under the Governor General’s 
supervision, but which he has not time 
to accomplish personally. The second 


was the appointment of a cabinet that 
had the approval of the party in power. 
Another was the creation of a Council 
of State, composed of responsible offi- 
cials whom the Governor General may 
matters of 


consult on public policy. 
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These steps have given the Filipinos 
great confidence in the aims and inten- 
tions of the Governor General, and re- 
zret at his leaving was sincere. 


Snow Over Europe 
UROPE has been having an “old 


fashioned” winter. These words 

really apply, for not in centuries 
has it known such cold, such snows, such 
bitter winds. ‘The Rhine has frozen, 
the Thames is freezing. If there were 
skates in Venice, Venetians could have 
skated on the Grand Canal. Scores of 
vessels were icebound in the Baltic. 
Scores of trains in Central Europe were 
snowbound. Bands of gypsies froze to 
death, wolves roamed the countryside, 
and snow mantled the continent. 

Coal and food became the crying 
need, and all over Europe governments 
were helping to clear the tracks, and 
in some cases gave right of way to fuel 
shipments. Public soup kitchens were 
opened in Vienna, while Germany 
rushed coal and food by rail. In Bel- 
gium prices rose everywhere and eco- 
nomic and social life was virtually par- 
alyzed. Hundreds of thousands of cases 
of influenza were reported. The most 
serious situation was in Bessarabia, 
where a famine was reported several 
weeks ago. Relief trains were held up 
by snow and ice, and the plight of the 
starving, entombed in villages of ice, 
became desperate. 


Leon Trotsky, Exile 


ATHER unwillingly, Turkey has 
R offered its hospitality to a famous 

exile. This exile is Leon Trot- 
sky, former Commander-in-Chief of the 
Soviet Army, who was ousted last year 
and sent to Russian Turkestan. As a 
result of undercover activities by his fol- 
lowers, aimed at the overthrow of the 
present régime in Russia, he has now 
been banished. In Turkey he is under 
the protection of Soviet officials, for 
many “white” Russians have found ref- 
uge in Turkey, and the Turkish au- 
thorities were unwilling to take the re- 
sponsibility of protecting him. 

While the Soviet Government was 
ridding itself of an internal menace, it 
was also in the act of consummating an 
important international agreement. By 
this agreement, Poland, Esthonia, Lat- 
via, Rumania, and Soviet Russia put the 
provisions of the Kellogg treaty renounc- 
ing war into immediate effect, pending 
ratification by their respective parlia- 
ments and without awaiting ratifications 
by the nations that signed it last sum- 
mer in Paris. Poland has already rati- 
fied it. 

The fact that Rumania signed the 
treaty is understood to be due to a set- 
tlement of the controversy between Rus- 
sia and Rumania over Bessarabia. 


Bessarabia, once a part of Russia, has 
been under Rumanian control since the 
end of the war. As Russia had not 
recognized Rumania’s claim to it, it 
constituted one of the danger spots of 
Europe. It seems probable that some 
solution of the question satisfactory to 
Rumania has been arrived at. Other- 
wise it would be difficult to account for 
the presence of a Rumanian representa- 
tive at the signing of a treaty in Mos- 
cow. It is the first time since the war 
that Rumania has sent a representative 
to Soviet Russia. Recognition of Soviet 
Russia by Rumania is expected to follow. 


“The King Is Dead” 


NE German king remained after 
() the debacle of 1918. He was 

Prince of Liechtenstein, the tiny 
principality tucked between Austria and 
Switzerland. Now, after seventy years’ 
rule, he has died. His was a personal 
rule, too, anachronistic as that sounds 
in an age notable for getting rid of 
kings and emperors. <A_ picturesque 
character—tall, handsome, brilliant—he 
never tired of doing for his people. He 
paid their taxes, gave them a constitu- 
tion, universal suffrage, and proportion- 
al representation. A few years ago the 





Europeans bend to winter storms 


capital had its first American visitor. 

The old king was a bachelor. His 
nephew, who will succeed him, prob- 
ably can not afford to keep a kingdom, 
and incorporation of the little state in 
Switzerland is expected. 


The Salvation Army 


AST month we reported the dra- 
matic effort of the High Council 
of the Salvation Army to oust its 

Commander, General Booth, so that by 
ending his autocratic rule—and also the 
Booth ‘‘dynasty’—they could begin the 
reforms that were favored by the ma- 
jority. Its first effort failed when 
Bytish justice stepped in and overruled 
the High Council’s action in deposing 
the old General, on the grounds that 
the General had not had the oppor- 
tunity to defend himself. The Council 
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India’s princes stand by John Bull 


met once more, with General Booth 
represented by counsel. It listened to 
the defense, and then once more voted 
its old leader unfit by 52 to 5. Four 
out of the five were members of the 
General’s family. It then chose Edward 
J. Higgins as the new leader, by a vote 
of 42 to 17. Most of the seventeen 
votes went to Evangeline Booth. 

The new commander takes office 
pledged to the reforms Commander 
Evangeline has long advocated. The 
Army’s first democratically elected lead- 
er, he has had ten years’ service as Gen- 
eral Booth’s first lieutenant. Before 
that he was nine years in America as 
Evangeline Booth’s chief secretary. 


The Indian Princes 


OLITICAL extremists who want 
P independence for India are active 

in that country today, but the 
rulers of the native states, powerful 
princes, are not among them. Forty of 
them, meeting recently at New Delhi, 
have unanimously affirmed their loyalty 
to the British crown, on the grounds 
of their personal loyalty to the King, of 
their treaty engagements with the Brit- 
ish crown, and of wise statesmanship. 


Signing the Vatican Accord 


NNOUNCEMENT that an ac- 

cord had been reached between 

Italy and the Vatican was speed- 
ily followed by the signing of the mo- 
mentous documents. The ceremony 
took place in the Hall of the Popes in 
the Lateran Palace, and the documents 
included a treaty whereby the Roman 
question was settled, a concordat regu- 
lating the conditions of religion and of 
the Church in Italy, and a financial con- 
vention. 

So once more the Pope is an inde- 
pendent sovereign ruler, though his tem- 
poral realm is the smallest independent 
state in the world. 

The exact wording of the documents 
ending the quarrel will not be made 
public until they are submitted to the 
Italian Parliament for ratification in 
April, but their general purport is well 
known and was given last month. 

February 19, 1929, 
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A distant view of one of the Colorado coal mines included in the enlightened industrial agreement for which Miss Roche is responsible 


A Woman’s Way with Coal Mines 


The Story of a Woman Who Obtained a Controlling Interest in 
a Colorado Coal Company That Offers Peace to One of the 
Industrial Battlegrounds of the Country 


66 HO ever heard of a social 
worker, and a woman, at 
that, managing a_ coal 
company!” The old- 
time industrialists of Den- 

ver smiled cynically when Josephine 

Roche a few months ago assumed con- 

trol of the third largest producing com- 

pany in Colorado. 

But the social workers themselves 
who had seen Josephine Roche square 
her determined young jaw and plunge 
into battle with a legislature to secure 
some measure of social justice, or with 
a youngster in Denver’s famous juvenile 
court to bring up the grain of self-re- 
spect she knew was there, or with society 
itself to give new hope and new chance 
to the foreign-born, the suffering and 
the poor—these social workers laughed 
joyfully because they know that Joseph- 
ine Roche can manage a coal company 
not only successfully but fairly and hu- 
manely. 

The story of Josephine Roche is the 
kind of thing that happens more often 
in fiction than in fact. Miss Roche, 
who had dedicated her life to progres- 
sive social causes, suddenly found her- 
self in possession of a substantial inter- 


By Maspert Cory CostiGAan 


est in the Rocky Mountain Fuel Com- 
pany, whose managerial policies she 
strongly disapproved. A choice lay be- 
fore her. She could leave the manage- 
ment of the business in the hands of 
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those in charge, while she turned fron 
the hard ways of social work to the en- 
joyment of luxuries. Or she might 
put her theories to work. The choice 
was hardly a choice. She did the thing 
that was simple and obvious to her. 

One of the many recurring coal strikes 
of Colorado was about to begin. As 
too often before, women were destined 
to suffer and men to be killed. The 
challenge to Josephine Roche was irre- 
sistible. She put all her resources int 
the Company, secured control, invited 
to her assistance a group of liberal- 
minded, true-hearted men who had 
worked with her in other progressive 
days, and proceeded to inaugurate a new 
era in the demoralized coal industry. A 
new contract, which went into effect last 
September, is the result. It came a few 
months after the strike, which had beer 
marked by disastrous shootings, had been 
called off with only a slight increase in 
the wage scale and no improvement in 
working conditions—and it was a sensa- 
tion in the coal fields. 

Touching about one thousand men 
and their families in the Rocky Moun- 
tain Fuel Company’s mines, the contract 
is dedicated to liberal policies far in ad- 
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vance of current practices. Among 
other things, it provides for the recog- 
nition of independent unions and a wage 
of 37.00 per day—the highest except 
one in the United States since the aban- 
donment of the Jacksonville scale. <A 
method for the arbitration of differences 
is agreed upon; and a new Department 
of Medicine and Health is established, 
including, among other unusual features, 
care for miners’ wives before and after 
childbirth. In the contract, adequate 
provisions are also made for the elimina- 
tion of unjust working conditions. 

But who is this social worker who 
has given the coal industry a new stand- 
ard? Back in 1904 a sturdy girl with 
rather more poise than the usual fresh 
man’s, entered Vassar College. She did 
not distinguish herself by brilliancy, but 
teachers and students soon found out 
“vou could always depend on Josephine 
Roche.” Whether she wrestled with 
Latin in the class- 
room or whether 
she followed the ball 
down the hockey 
field, she drove for- 
ward intently, pa- 
tiently, clear-head- 
edly. Usually she 
won, and she was al- 
ways a generous Vic- 
tor. 

But Josephine 

Roche was not sat- 
istied with the 
theory of the class- 
room or the ac- 
ivity of a mere 
athletic field. Her 
hungry mind craved 
reality, her splendid 
energy demanded 
service. Thus when 
she studied sociolo- 
gy, she went down 
to Poughkeepsie cer- 
tain afternoons to 
work as a volunteer in connection with 
the juvenile court they were starting at 
that time, and in her vacation periods 
back home she became a probation officer 
in Judge Lindsey’s juvenile court. After 
graduation from Vassar she entered Co- 
lumbia, combining her advanced work 
there with volunteer service for the New 
York Probation Association. Later 
came various official investigations which 
gave her more first-hand knowledge of 
living and working conditions. 


The Triangle Factory Fire 
| HAVE often heard her mention the 


overwhelming effect upon her lite 

of the tragic Triangle Shirt 
Waist Factory Fire, which occurred 
near where she was living in New York 
at that time. This disaster resulted in 
the deaths of thirteen working girls, 
locked in an upper story ‘“‘sweat shop,” 
who leaped from windows to escape the 


consuming flames. That picture of in- 
dustrial tragedy was with her in 1914 
when she became State Organizer for 
Colorado for the Progressive Party, the 
slogan of which was “Industrial Jus- 
tice,” and when in 1915 she assisted 
women survivors of the “Ludlow Mas- 
sacre’ in their determination to testify 
in New York betore the United States 
Industrial Relations Commission. 

In those Colorado days of Armaged- 
don, Miss Roche warmly supported the 
effort made in our state to secure legal 
recognition of the right of coal miners 
to organize and to bargain collectively 
on wages and working conditions 
through representatives of their own 
choice. At that time Miss Roche's 
father was treasurer of the Rocky 
Mountain Fuel Company. Though 
their theories of industrial policy were 
opposed, it was characteristic of Miss 
Roche that she kept both her adoration 
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A close-up of one of the mines, showing the engine house and tipple 


for her tather and her convictions un- 
changed. She was her father’s devoted 
friend, as he was hers, from the days 
when as a child she sat upon his knee 
in the Nebraska Legislature of which 
he was a member, to the day when she 
left her beloved work in the East to re- 
main with him during the months of 
his fatal illness. 

Whenever her convictions and her 
emotions are united, Josephine Roche is 
a gallant crusader. In 1916 we were 
both delegates to the Progressive Con- 
vention in Chicago. That was the year 
the woman suffrage advocates, led by 
Carrie Chapman Catt, swept down 
Michigan Avenue, buffeted by wind and 
drenched by driving rain, on their way 
to present their petition for the right of 
suffrage to the Republican National 
Convention. During the adjournment 
of our Convention we stood in the 
warm, dry entrance of the Congress Ho- 
tel, watching that suffrage parade. 
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Suddenly Miss Roche, with charac- 
teristic eagerness and impetuosity, left 
us, and, without rubbers or um- 
brella, dashed out to the slippery 
street to join her marching sisters. As 
she did so a gentleman beside me ex- 
claimed: “I would give a fortune to see 
once in my daughter’s eyes the uplifted 
expression I have just witnessed in the 
face of Josephine Roche.” 


Her War Work 
URING the World War, Miss 


Roche held two important posi- 

tions. She was a Special Agent 
tor the Commission for Relief in Bel- 
gium, traveling over the state of New 
York to organize it in behalf of the Bel- 
gian war sufferers. Later, as Director ot 
Work with the Foreign Born, she rep- 
resented the United States Committee 
on Public Information in Washington. 
There she _ helped 
to interpret Amer- 
ica to the foreign- 
born and the for- 
eign-born to Amer- 
ica. This work was 
transterred to New 
York after the War, 
as the Foreign Lan- 
Information 
Service, headed by 
Miss Roche — until 
her voluntary resig- 
nation in 1922, And 
many a _ confused 
and discouraged im 
migrant learned to 


bless Miss Roche for 


guage 


her understanding 
assistance. 
These _ experi- 


ences, as well as her 
two years as editor 
with the United 
States Children’s 
Bureau, and her 
subsequent two years as Chief Probation 
Officer of the Juvenile Court in Den- 
ver, strengthened her exceptional in- 
sight into human relations and into the 
problems of workers. 

She was ready for her new task when 
her tather’s death thrust a new problem 
upon her. Here was the chance to put 
her standards and ideals into actual prac- 
tice in the office of a mine employer. 

Josephine Roche did not sit down at 
a typewriter and suddenly dash off a 
new contract for the Rocky Mountain 
Fuel Company, as those scoffing indus- 
trialists would imply. Backed by her 
years of experience and her intimate 
knowledge of mining conditions, she in 
vestigated further, she sought expert ad- 
vice, she worked as she has always 
worked—slowly and soundly but with 
broad vision and warm human under- 
standing. 

Nor does she for an instant slack the 

(Continued on page 37) 
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THE CLOSING DAYS OF CONGRESS 


The Coolidges Prepare to Leave, While Up on the Hill the Seventieth 
Congress Once More Listens to Proposals for Arms Embargoes 


and Has a Last Struggle Over Tariff and Prohibition 


February 19, 1929 
HE silk hats of Washington 
officials and the gold braid of 
high army and navy officers 
have been polished for the Big 
Parade of March 4. Sixteen 

trunks and a hundred and fifty boxes and 

barrels labeled ‘Calvin Coolidge, North- 
ampton, Mass.” have been carted away 
from the White House. Herbert 

Hoover, with a stylish coat of sun tan 

from his stay in Florida and looking as 

fit as any man who ever stood on the 
steps of the Capitol to take the Presi- 
dential oath of office, puts the last few 
commas in his inaugural address and 
spends his last evenings in the homelike 
rooms of the house on § Street. Even 
the elastic capacity of Washington will 
be strained by the thousands of visitors, 
hundreds of them arriving with the naive 
belief that one can always get a room 
somewhere at the last minute and that 
blocks of choice seats in the parade 


By CATHERINE I. HACKETT 


stands are reserved for late arrivals who 
have neglected to send for tickets. 
The only sad thing about it all is that 
the Coolidges are leaving Washington. 
You may say all you like about the taci- 
turnity, the New England coldness, of 
Calvin Coolidge. He has not the robust 
picturesque quality of Roosevelt, the 
genial expansiveness of Taft, the intellect 
of Wilson, the kindliness of Harding. 
Granted that perhaps the newspapers 
have built up a Coolidge myth which ac- 
counted for his enormous popularity in 
the hinterland. There remains a certain 
extremely individual quality, never yet 
analyzed, about Calvin Coolidge; a qual- 
ity distinctly felt here in Washington 
which accounts for the general regret at 
his going. Mr. Coolidge, joy of the 
news photographers, by his very lack of 
any outstanding characteristics and man- 
nerisms gave additional zest to the hun- 
dreds of homely and amusing incidents 
told about him. ‘Coolidge jokes” be- 
came as common as Ford jokes during 


his five and a half years at the White 
House. 

Standing on tiptoe, then, for the great 
experiment of the engineer in the White 
House, Washington feels the large hole 
left by the Coolidges. 

With the Coolidges, the seventieth 
Congress passes from the scene. It has 
not relieved the farmer, solved the law 
enforcement problem, nor gotten the 
United States into the World Court. It 
has reduced taxes, authorized the build- 
ing of an impressive dam on the Colo- 
rado River, agreed that war should be 
renounced as an instrument of national 
policy, authorized new ships for the navy 
(I decline to take part in the controversy 
as to whether the fifteen cruisers are re- 
placements or additions), controlled 
Mississippi River floods, granted in- 
creases to some Federal employees, au- 
thorized settlement of alien property 
claims outstanding since the war, and 
created Federal sanctuaries for migratory 
game birds. It has done a prodigious 
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amount of investigating this and that 
and generally ignored the resulting re- 
ports of its committees. 

The gallery gods of Congress have 
looked their last upon several prominent 
members, who did not run or ran behind. 
Senator James Reed of Missouri goes, 
singing his swan song to his favorite 
tune: ‘“The war councils of every great 
nation have prepared plans for the sink- 
ing of the American fleet, the bombard- 
ment of American cities, and they have 
laid out the roads over which the armies 
are to travel in case of war with the 
United States.” The dwindling ranks 
of the wets are losing three of their 
mainstays in Senators Edwards of New 
Jersey, Bruce of Maryland, and Gerry 
of Rhode Island. Over on the House 
side, the outstanding losses are Finis J. 
Garrett of Tennessee and Meyer Jacob- 
stein of New York, both Democrats of 
high principles and clear thinking. 

Mr. Jacobstein, a representative who 
showed a disconcerting tendency to think 
in terms of economics rather than party 
policies, is one of the most generally 
liked men on the House floor, a rare 
example of the economic student in poli- 
tics. It should. be remembered to his 
credit that he presented to Congress one 
of the most complete and logical plans 
yet advanced for solution of the many 
problems in the unstable bituminous coal 
industry, which still sticks out like a 
sore thumb in the economic structure of 
the nation. His name is attached to no 
important acts of Congress, and few 
pages of the Congressional Record were 
required by him for “extension of re- 
marks.” But to a good many people 
who heard his reasoned, polite, beauti- 
fully phrased statements to congres- 
sional committees considering his bills, 
Mr. Jacobstein will stand for some time 
as pretty nearly the ideal congressman. 


All in Good Time 


HINGS have a way of working 

out. One should never be too pes- 

simistic about the tendency of each 
session of Congress to ignore many of 
the most fundamental and forward-look- 
ing resolutions introduced by members 
who believe that relations with other 
countries are as important as pension 
bills, tax cuts and tariff increases. Un- 
derground currents are at work on 
Capitol Hill, in the White House and 
the State Department; perhaps a year 
or two later come the same resolutions, 
slightly revamped or introduced by a 
different member, and the time being 
propitious, they are heralded as new and 
significant developments. 

Thus your correspondent recalls 
gloomy comments made in these columns 
just fourteen months ago over the lack 
of public interest and congressional ac- 
tion on long-pending legislative propos- 
als to promote world peace. Senator 
Burton, then a congressman, and Sen- 
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ator Capper had introduced resolutionstwo days in Washington, closeted with 


to regulate the export of arms and am- 
munition from the United States to 
belligerent nations. Senator Borah had 
made a significant proposal for an inter- 
national conference to codify maritime 
law. Senator Gillette of Massachusetts 
was urging a resolution requesting the 
President to reopen the question of 
American adherence to the World 
Court. Nobody could be bothered about 
such chimerical schemes, with Missis- 
sippi flood control, the McNary-Haugen 
bill and tax reduction on the calendar. 
The resolutions were recorded in a few 
“sticks” on inside pages of the news- 
papers and ignored by the powers who 
decide the order of business in Congress. 


Brushing Up Old Proposals 
OW in February, 1929, behold 


the workings of Providence and 

of a few wise ones among the 
Elder Statesmen who wisely bide their 
time until world events have set the 
stage for action. Then dusty documents 
are taken off the shelves as the bystand- 
ers applaud. So the cruiser bill was laid 
on the President’s desk with a Senate 
rider requesting him to undertake nego- 
tiations with Great Britain looking to- 
ward a compromise between British and 
American theories of the sea rights of 
neutrals in wartime, an injunction equal- 
ly binding on the new President. Old 
resolutions appeared in the form of the 
Capper proposal authorizing an arms 
and munitions embargo against any na- 
tion guilty of violating the multilateral 
peace treaty, with the President empow- 
ered to determine when such violation 
exists; the Porter resolution, broader in 
scope, with the principle of holding up 
shipments of arms and munitions to be 
used in disturbing the peace of the 
world, approved by Mr. Kellogg. 
Leaders of the German, British and 
French parliaments hailing the Capper 
proposal as ‘“‘an enormous contribution 
to the guarantee of world peace’; news- 
papers recording voluminous comment 
by “leading Americans”; enthusiastic 
talk in Senate cloakrooms that Capper, 
seldom remembered as author of the 
proposal to make the suggested Franco- 
American treaty a multilateral docu- 
ment, has started something—all these 
turned the inconspicuous proposal of 
1927-28 into the front-page news of 
1929. 

Consider also the connection between 
the Gillette World Court resolution on 
which the Senate was too busy to act 
last year, and the departure of Elihu 
Root for Geneva to assist in revising the 
World Court rules. Mr. Root goes in 
no official capacity; Secretary Kellogg 
carefully avoided any intimation that he 
carries instructions to sound out the 
powers on the question of accepting 
American reservations to the World 
Court protocol. But Mr. Root spent 


members of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, with President Coolidge and 
Secretary Kellogg. An unusual proced- 
ure, if Mr. Root was going to Geneva 
simply as a private citizen appointed 
to the committee for revision of World 
Court rules. It was recalled that only 
recently Mr. Coolidge hinted at some ac- 
tion in the near future to reopen the 
question of American adherence; that 
Henry L. Stimson, generally reported as 
new Secretary of State, was at one time 
a member of Mr. Root’s law firm. 
There is a belief in Washington that 
Mr. Root is setting out to undo the 
tangle which the Senate made of the 
World Court situation. 

The seventieth Congress draws to a 
close with the old familiar topics, tariff 
and prohibition, holding the center of 
the floor. Members much prefer such 
subjects, on which any one who has opin- 
ions (and who has not?) may talk elo- 
quently and volubly, to such technical 
subjects as Boulder Canyon and Muscle 
Shoals, on which a few members who 
know something of the subject can mo- 
nopolize the debate. 

The problem facing the woman who 
could not decide whether she was a 
Democrat or a Republican because tariff 
theories had almost disappeared as the 
main point of difference, is increasing. 
Who could have foreseen the day when 
Senator Smoot, who has made a sacred 
cow out of high protection, would de- 
clare “the new tariff bill should not be 
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loaded with all manner of increases” : 
You would as soon expect Senator Het- 
lin to burst into praises of Catholicism. 
Something happened to Senator Smoot 
during the two days he spent with Pres- 
ident-elect Hoover in Miami. Smoot is 
above all else a “regular,“‘ a Party Pillar 
to whom support of the Administration 
is a creed. 


Busy Tariff Boosters 


T has been generally understood that 
the gradual merging of traditional 
party views on the tariff was caused 

by the Democrats swinging toward pro- 
tection, rather than by the Republicans 
moving in the direction of a tariff for 
revenue only. Mr. Hoover, of course, 
is a good protectionist, but no person of 
his intelligence could stomach the exor- 
bitant demands of the army of special 
pleaders who have been appearing before 
the House Ways and Means Committee. 
He has carefully avoided interfering 
with legislation in the Congress which 
is still under the nominal guidance of 
Mr. Coolidge. But the effects of the re- 
vised tariff bill, which after all is sup- 
posed to be a part of the farm relief pro- 
gram, will become evident during the 
Hoover administration. Mr. Hoover 
might be pardoned if he undertook to 
show Senator Smoot that the proposed 
increases all along the line would in- 
(Continued on page 47) 
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Kubeyv-Rembrandt Studios 


Pianist, teacher, writer, lecturer 


Olga Samarott 


By BLANCHE BLOCH 


writer, lecturer, a moving spirit 

in musical education, an untiring 
worker on behalf of the younger gener- 
ation of virtuosi—and a most charming 
and gracious lady. To any one at home 
in the world of musical affairs this can 
only mean Olga Samaroff. 

She will tell you quite casually that 
she is doing a series of articles in Ger- 
man for the Aligemeine Musik Zeitung 
of Berlin, or that she is giving a course 
of sixteen lectures at the Philadelphia 
Conservatory of Music, where she inci- 
dentally teaches a master class, but when 
she begins to talk of her pupils she is 
no longer casual. Her eyes shine, her 
voice takes on a different note and you 
get a hint of that vitality, that radiant 
enthusiasm, which has always been part 
of her individuality as a pianist. And 
if you have ever been a student, you 
envy those talented youngsters their as- 
sociation with such a teacher. 

Born in Texas at the San Antonio 
army post, she had her first lessons at 
the piano from her mother and grand- 
mother, both gifted musicians. These 
two decided that the career of the new 
little pianist should have a wider scope 
than Texas offered, and at the age of 
twelve she was sent abroad, to be en- 
rolled a year later as a student at the 
Paris Conservatoire, the first American 
girl to be accepted by that august insti- 
tution. 

When she came home to make her 


Pp IANIST of the first rank, teacher, 


début, she called upon a famous New 
York manager. ‘Where are your Euro- 
pean press notices?” he asked. “Don’t 
you know that you can do nothing here 
without them? Go back to Europe and 
play for a few years, then come to see 
me again.” 

Go back to Europe and give con- 
certs when all she had in the world was 
four hundred dollars! 

But she meant to be heard, manager 
manager. Since four hundred 

it appeared, would not even 


or no 
dollars, 
cover the expenses of a modest concert, 
she decided to go into debt and give one 
on a large scale. She engaged Walter 
Damrosch and the New York Sym- 
phony Orchestra and made her début in 
Carnegie Hall, playing two concerti 
and a group of solos—And then noth- 
ing happened. 

She went back to the manager. It 
was too late in the season. Perhaps 
next year— Next vear! With her 
money all gone and an enormous debt 
besides. 

Fortunately one member of that Car- 
negie Hall audience was sufficiently in- 
terested in the young pianist to engage 
her for a private recital. From that 
engagement followed two others, and 
then some one took her to see Pader- 
ewski and she met his manager, Mr. 
Ellis. He questioned her regarding her 
engagements. “I haven't any,” she said, 
‘Not a single one.” 

He offered her an opportunity to play 
the piano part of the Saint Saens cello 


sonata in Boston. The concert was 
only a week off and she had never even 
heard the composition she was to play, 
but she learned it and played it and she 
made a hit. Philip Hale wrote half a 
column about her—“I took that criti- 
cism to bed with me every night,” she 
Gehricke engaged her as solo- 


“And 


told me. 
ist with the Boston Svmphony. 
after that it was easy.” 

An injury to her shoulder three years 
ago meant a temporary halt in a concert 
career which had carried her name to 
every capital in Europe and every cor- 
ner of the United States. She turned 
to writing. For two seasons she was 
music critic of the New York Evening 
Post, but she gave that up for more im- 
portant work. She wanted to create a 
wider demand for music, and the articles 
syndicated by the Philadelphia Record 
and the lectures given before various 
women's organizations and in schools 
wefe undertaken with this end in view. 
But the work nearest her heart is that 
of the Schubert Memorial Foundation 
which, together with Mrs. Ernest Hut- 
cheson and Mr. Cornelius N. Bliss, 
she helped to organize last winter. Its 
purpose is to introduce outstanding 
young musicians to the public, not only 
to one city but to the whole country, 
and it is to be the final answer to that 
first manager who asked for her Euro- 
pean press notices. She succeeded with- 
out them and she means to see that other 
talented young Americans have a chance 
to do the same. 


A Columnist With a Purpose 


By EstHER LOWELL 


“6 ELL LEWIS is an institution.” 
This remark might not seem 
complimentary to a young 

woman unless one heard the affection- 

ate inflection with which it was uttered. 

In the sense that Will Rogers is an 
institution, Nell Battle Lewis may be 
given that title. For her Sunday fea- 
ture column “Incidentally,” in the wide- 
ly read Raleigh (North Carolina) News 
and Observer edited by Josephus Dan- 
iels, is known throughout the South. 

‘Please don’t make a personal story 
out of me,” she pleaded when I inter- 
viewed her. Blue eyes burned with 
earnestness beneath a chic hat and her 
greeting smile faded into an intensely 
serious expression. 

“Write about the fight of the organ- 


ized women of North Carolina for bet- 
ter social conditions. I’m only one par- 
ticipant.” 

True, but too modestly put. As 
President of the Wake County League 
of Women Voters, Nell Lewis is a state 
leader in the biennial struggle with the 
legislature for social and labor legisla- 
tion. 

But Nell Battle Lewis is distinctly a 
personality in her own right. In her 
column she turns a brilliant searchlight 
of satire on contemporary life. She 
speaks vigorously and courageously for 
more than the organized women’s pro- 
gram. Her beam of wit strikes sick 
spots of her well-loved state and the 
South and nation generally: intolerance, 
prejudice, graft and greed—anti-evolu- 
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tion bills, race discrimination, political 
favoritism and exploitation of women 
and child workers. She goads with ridi- 
sule and humor, not forgetting to com- 
mend a progressive act, but reminding 
of more to be done. 

This columnist is accepted in the 
South as ‘‘an institution” partly because 
of her staunch boldness, partly because 
she “belongs.” Her father was a dis- 
tinguished physician, a founder of the 
State Health Department; her mother a 
Gordon of Virginia. ‘Two brothers are 
important figures in the state’s cotton 
textile industry. After graduating from 
Smith College, Nell Lewis spent two 
vears in the North Carolina State Board 
of Charities and Public Welfare. 

Hosts of admirers—and opponents— 
have arisen in the six or seven years 
that “Incidentally” has been making the 
‘olumnist famous. Relentlessly she uses 
every opportunity to point the necessity 
tor a survey of women in North Caro- 
lina industries, “rubbing it in” that 
women and some children of fourteen 
are worked sixty hours a week. She 
jibes at what the state university presi- 
dent calls the “‘slumless industrialism” 
of the new South. But these humani- 
tarian impulses brought the opposition 
which kept “Battling Nell” from repre- 
senting Wake County in this year’s state 
legislative session. 

Although she led the six aspirants in 
her home town of Raleigh, state capitol, 
in the second run-off primary, she lost 
the nomination. Determined industrial 
opposition combined with rural anti- 
woman prejudice for her defeat. She 
learned that several manufacturers had 
met secretly to prevent her election and 








Nell Battle Lewis 


returns showed an overwhelming vote 
against her in the county’s largest cotton 
mill community, Wake Forest. 

Besides, she tried to conduct her cam- 
paign strictly within the legal budget— 
$160, plus transportation. 

“Tt can’t be done,” she told me after- 
ward. ‘Financing alone did not defeat 


me. But I proved to my own satisfac- 
tion that a candidate for the legislature 
can’t make a successful run on the sum 
allowed.” 

Nell Lewis tells me she will not seek 
political office again, but she is too young 
to say that. Anyway, she is not aban- 
doning her fight for a better world, nor 
her column. And as a newspaper col- 
umnist of wide interests, live imagina- 
tion and ready wit she has few peers. 
Her defense of Eve is a joy—Eve who 
had the ‘‘curse” of an inquiring mind, 
which is “always brightly dangerous,” as 
Nell Lewis and other of Eve’s kin have 
found. 


The Kitchen 


Turns Professional 


By Lacura Peck Loye 


HO bakes those superlative pies 

and cakes which make magazine 

advertising sections such tanta- 
lizing reading for the hungry? Who 
works out the many new recipes printed 
under those pictures? Are the Butcher, 
the Baker, the Candlestick-maker sud- 
denly able to teach the housewife the 
tricks of her own trade? 

As a matter of fact, the home econo- 
mist, an expert in foods, textiles, and 
household equipment, has been called in 
by the manufacturer, by radio bureaus, 
by magazines, newspapers, and by ad- 
vertising agencies, to test the output of 
factories, to plan the best ways of using 
products, and to help in wisely present- 
ing them to the great body of women 
consumers. 

While many of these home economists 
are members of a company or advertis- 
ing agency personnel, others are “‘free- 
lancers,’ employed by both producers 
and agencies for part-time work or for 
consultation on special problems. One 
of the best known of the latter group is 
Miss Mabel Stegner, whose _ business 
card reads Home Economics Consultant. 

The kitchen of an airy, old-fashioned 
apartment in New York City where 
she lives as well as works, is Miss Steg- 
ner’s only laboratory. It saves a lot of 
overhead, she explains, to use her own 
home instead of equipping a special dem- 
onstration kitchen as some food experts 
do, and besides, the ordinary housewife, 
whom she is supposed to reach, uses an 
ordinary kitchen—so why not? 

Such plain common sense inspires con- 
fidence in Miss Stegner at once. There 
is no nonsense about her. Just as her 
apartment is not cluttered with a single 
useless gimcrack, her mind is not clut- 
tered with a single fancy notion about 
her job. No wonder so many hard- 
headed business men are willing to trust 
their problems to this young woman 
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with the cool, convincing voice, steady 
gray eyes, and the fine, intelligent fore- 
head from which the hair is brushed 
straight back like a boy’s. 

Three main types of work are 
brought to Miss Stegner, research, pho- 
tography, and merchandising. : 

Research work, which includes recipe 
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testing, is perhaps her most popular 
service. Take the case of a manufac- 
turer who was putting a number of 
products suitable for sandwich fillings 
on the market. Miss Stegner worked 
out savory recipes which were printed 
for distribution to lunch counter man- 
agers using the products. These recipes 
showed how to use the products skil- 
fully but were simple enough for the 
lunch counter girls to follow with ease. 
In other cases, recipes are made up for 
wrappings of packages, or for descriptive 
booklets. The possibilities of a new 
cake tin, tempting ways of using an ice- 
less refrigerator, popularizing an un- 
familiar product such as Chick peas— 
these are types of research that clients 
have turned over to Miss Stegner. 

Then, frequently, a food manufac- 
turer will want to advertise his product 
with a picture so attractive that the 
housewife will be eager to try the ac- 
companying recipe. The order for the 
picture will be given to Miss Stegner. 
She will build up a setting, furnishing 
silver, the right size of china, linen, 
flowers and accessories, prepare the food, 
garnish it, and in fact leave nothing for 
the photographer to do but to take the 
picture. 

Merchandising work is usually car- 
ried on in cooperation with a sales man- 
ager. Sometimes this involves handling 
demonstration campaigns to determine 
how the public receives some new prod- 
uct. If this product is to be demon- 
strated in grocery stores, women must 
be employed as demonstrators, costumes 
and demonstration tables arranged and 

(Continued on page 46) 
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Editorially Speaking 


A Future for Navies 
S: the cruisers were approved—fifteen of them 


and one aircraft carrier, five to be built during 

the present year. As this is written, the need- 
ful appropriations have not been voted, and a 
last drive is being made to prevent their approval. 
Delay means—not danger to the national security, but 
a better chance for a disarmament conference to step 
in and by its action prevent the need of building. 
But suppose the cruisers are built, what of their use? 
If the Paris Peace Pact holds, they will not be needed 
for carrying on war. A writer in the fine little 
Weekly News published by the New York League 
of Women Voters has a splendid suggestion: “What 
if we should add our navies to the navies of the 
world to insure the free and safe passage of those 
who use the seas in lawful business and to protect 
the law-abiding? . . . Nations are today so inter-de- 
pendent that the policing of the seas should not be 
the job of one nation. It is an international task. 
May the day soon come when these instruments of 
war become our strongest instruments for interna- 
tional cooperation.” 

* Ok OK 


Steps to Peace 
G nti “sanctions” be the next step to follow the 


ratification of the Kellogg peace pact? The 

resolution introduced in the Senate by Senator 
Capper brings the question out for full discussion. 
Senator Capper proposes that whenever the President 
declares that any country has violated the Treaty for 
the Renunciation of War, an embargo shall be laid 
on the exportation to it of arms or munitions. The 
proposal is opposed by those—including Secretary Kel- 
logg himself—who believe that no sanction of any 
kind is necessary to give the treaty full force and 
application. Naturally, the resolution has other ene- 
mies, especially those of the isolationist turn of mind, 
who regard it as a way of putting this country “in the 
very middle of every international broil.” 

There is no question that the proposal raises difh- 
culties—for instance, the difficulty of leaving to the 
President responsibility for determining the violator. 
Such responsibility surely should be fixed by an inter- 
national group. But a resolution of this type is a 
long step in the right direction. The Treaty, so 
important as an expression of national ideals and as 
an influence in shaping national policies, should be re- 
garded as opening the way for a further program of 
peace. Senator Capper proposes an “implement” for 
use in enforcement. Other proposals will be made. 
They should be considered carefully and fully. 

Too late for comment comes the overture by our 
State Department that may mean entrance of this 
country into the World Court. We’re on our way! 


Suffrage Then and Now 


ISTORY has moved fast in this twentieth cen- 
H tury. The changes, both physical and mental, 

that have taken place in a few years are almost 
unbelievable. For instance, there is the British atti- 
tude toward suffrage. It is less than two decades 
since Mrs. Pankhurst’s name was the proverbial red 
flag in England. Her exploits to obtain votes for 
women in the face of the determined opposition of 





the British Government, made her one of the most 
difficult enemies that government had to fight. Her 
many arrests and her hunger strikes were anathema to 
British statesmen. Even as late as 1914, just before 
the war broke out, she was seized, with a group of 
followers, trying to enter Buckingham Palace to de- 
mand votes for women from the King. 

Yet it was the Prime Minister himself who intro- 
duced the “flapper” bill giving the vote to five and 
a quarter million young women. This completed the 
enfranchisement of all English women on the same 
terms with men and gave them a majority of two 
millions over English men. All political parties are 
now trying to capture this new vote. 

And the Prime Minister himself is said to have 
promised to unveil a statue of Mrs. Pankhurst! 


“Nightfall Clubs” 


CALIFORNIA reader writes to us an earnest 
A plea to speak a word for Nightfall Clubs. By 
this she means comfortable houses where aged 
women, without homes of their own, may spend their 
closing days happily. The word club is chosen to 
avoid the objectionable associations of Home, with a 
capital letter. “Nightfall”? (we think a more cheerful 
word might be found) is taken from a touching article 
published in the Atlantic Monthly several years ago. 
Our reader, Mrs. Elizabeth Hovey Parker, had long 
felt the urgent need of such clubs for gentlewomen— 
yes, and men, too—who, facing old age, have some 
resources perhaps, but not enough to make that final 
adventure in living pleasant and, above all, inde- 
pendent. She came upon the Aé¢lantic article—itself 
just such a plea, written with penetrating insight and 
appeal by a frail woman then eighty-one—and her 
own zeal was redoubled. 
Both women ask for something different from the 
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“old folks’ home’”—something that exists in partial 
realization here and there, but not in sufficient num- 
ber. ‘‘Nightfall Club,” says Mrs. Parker, “would be 
made up of single rooms with hotel conveniences and 
of one-room apartments—with day or wall bed... . 
and a tiny kitchenette where one could prepare one’s 
own breakfast or afternoon tea.” There must be fire- 
places and floods of sunshine. 

Everyone knows the group—and the need. The 
old age pension, should it come, will not reach these 
women. The time is still far away when financial 
protection for old age can be assured. Modern in- 
surance will help, women’s new financial position will 
count in the long run. Meantime—Mrs. Parker and 
Mrs. Cambridge are right. ‘Nightfall Club is a very 
real human need”’—one more of the dreams that can 
come true only by generosity and united effort. 


More Policewomen Wanted 


HEN any one asks a bit snifily what women’s 
clubs do besides write papers, one answer out 
ot many that might be made to such ignorance 
is that they establish policewomen’s work. As a mat- 
ter of tact, a survey of fifty-six cities where police- 
women are employed in relatively large numbers shows 
that the work was initiated at the request of women’s 
clubs in no fewer than thirty-two. It is a task ready 
to the hand of women who seek to extend their natural 
home interests to the community—for the _police- 
woman’s special concern is the welfare of young girls. 
As Mrs. McMullen makes clear in her article in this 
number, it is not enough merely to have women added 
to the police force: they must be women of fine char- 
acter, with special qualifications and a social viewpoint. 
Of course, this is important in proportion to its 
dificulty—‘In cities where the police department is a 
tool of corrupt political machines, the policewoman is 
not welcome,” says Louis Brownlow, an authority on 
municipal government, “but welcome or not, in more 
than one city where the political motive is a control- 
ling force in police affairs, a woman’s bureau has been 
established and competent women police employed, 
and some of these seem like islands of integrity in 
oceans of corruption.” The International Association 
of Policewomen, at 1418 Eye Street, Washington, D. 
C., is eager to supply helpful information to any group 
of women who see the need in their community and 
are ready to meet it. 


s * K K 
Child Marriages 


HE subject of child marriage has gathered in- 
erest in this country since the publication of 
Katherine Mayo’s book on India. Some of her 
critics have made excellent capital, in questioning some 
of her implications, of the fact that there are child 
marriages in this country as well as India. Of course 
there is no comparison in relative numbers, but the 
extent to which these youthful marriages still occur 
has been a matter of grave concern to the socially- 
minded for many years. Gradually the marriage age 
has been raised in state after state, but it is still too 
low in too many. 


Recently the New York Women’s City Club con- 


ducted a study of “Child and Youthful Marriages in 
New York County” which makes recommendations 
that should have value in other states. The present 
New York law requires a minimum marriage age of 
fourteen for girls and sixteen for boys, with parents’ 
permission necessary under sixteen years and docu- 
mentary proof of age under twenty-one years—an im- 
portant provision which is in effect in no other state. 
Two amendments are urged. One is that permis- 
sion from the judge of a Children’s Court as well as 
from parents must be obtained for girls marrying 
under sixteen years. This is very wise, for there are 
tragic instances of parents’ consent inspired by un- 
worthy motives. The other suggestion is for an 
amendment such as exists in New Jersey and Con- 
necticut—that five days’ delay shall be required be- 
tween the application for a license and its issuance. 

The report’s conclusion that girls of fourteen, fif- 
teen or sixteen are neither mentally nor physically 
mature enough to stand the strain of wifehood and 
motherhood is one with which there can be no quarrel. 
Obviously, the age should be raised throughout the 
country, as fast as possible, and meantime every pos- 
sible means of making the over-young people stop and 
consider should be applied. 














W oman, the Buyer 


HERE’S always the old argument as to whether 
women dress to please men or to please them- 
selves. But there can be no question of whom 
men dress to please after reading in the Nation’s Busi- 
ness that women buy 75 per cent of men’s socks and 63 
per cent of men’s neckwear. In fact, practically all 
business, from making automobiles to making lingerie, 
has become a showcase of women’s tastes and desires. 
Women purchase, the Nation’s Business goes on to 
enumerate, 81 per cent of the groceries, 78 per cent of 
the drugs, 82 per cent of the electrical apparatus, 80 
per cent of the jewelry, 98 per cent of the silks, 49 
per cent of the hardware (men, by a hair’s breadth, 
are still supreme with hammer and saw), 67 per cent 
of the leather goods and 78 per cent of the pianos. 
These figures are silent testimony to the power and 
freedom that the majority of women enjoy today. 
They may well be, too, a signal for women to stop 
and consider their growing influence in the financial 
life of the country. For instance, at the moment the 
tariff is being warmly discussed with delegations of 
men recommending increases here and decreases there 
to the senatorial committee on the subject. But 
women, more than men, apparently are affected by 
the tariff. Do we believe a high tariff will raise our 
pay or will flatten that tremendous pocketbook of ours 
by higher prices? Today women’s opinions are begin- 
ning to carry weight in business matters as in educa- 
tion and child welfare. And, as always, power brings 
obligation. Women, as well as men, must study this 
urgent—and difficult—problem of the tariff. 
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The Study ot Public Utility Regulation 


\ ‘ Y HY are public utilities so important to us? One way 
of viewing modern civilization is to see it in terms of 
the development of public utilities. The skyscraper 
cities . . . the factories the business of living carried 
on successfully by people separated thousands of miles 
all of this rests on the existence of the “utilities.” They are 
the enterprises that furnish us transportation, communication 
by telephone and telegraph, electric light and power, gas, and 
The technique of supplying these services has 
Deprived ot 
Realizing 


waterworks. 
developed enormously in the past forty years. 
them, we would have to live miserably indeed. 
their importance to us, we can understand how one-seventh 
ot our national wealth is invested in public service enterprises. 
At the same time we can appreciate wlty they bulk as an 
important expenditure in the family budget. 

How do public utilities differ from other businesses? Be- 
cause the service they supply is particularly vital to a com- 
munity and is used by everybody, the utilities in a sense are 
marked off from other types of business. They differ in other 
ways, too. For instance, in a place that boasts numerous 
millinery shops, meat markets and shoe stores, there is gen- 
erally only one system of waterworks. Accordingly we 
describe public utilities as tending toward natural monopolies, 
thus setting them apart from other competitive industry. 

We also find that they occupy a special: relationship to the 
public: they are highly regulated by it. They are told in 
effect by public officials what rates they shall charge for their 
services, what quality of service they must render, whom they 
shall serve, how they shall keep their books, and a score of 
other things. The regulation is quite thoroughgoing. It has 
to be; for the utilities are so closely tied up with public wel- 
fare that unless we make sure that they serve us, we should 
be practically at their 
mercy. A world without 
telephone or lights or 
water system or street 
cars is almost unthinkable. 


The utilities of each 
state are usually regu- 


lated by a state commis- 
appointed by the 


sion, 
governor. The commis- 
sion is supposed to be 


made up of able, public- 
spirited men, supported 
by a staff of technical en- 
gineers, accountants and 
experts. Their job is 
generally to supervise and 
investigate the utilities, to 
inquire into their manage- 
ment, and to see that they 
live up to the public util- 
ity laws of the state. 


ote A 100 per cent record in Ohio! 
When the commission 





All the women legislators are members 
of the League of Women Voters 


idea first came into wide use, thirty or forty years ago, it 
was hailed as the solution of the problems of regulation. ‘The 
commissions were expected to operate publicly and speedily and 
in an orderly manner, but without the technical formality 
and cumbersomeness of the courts. No one bothered at the 
time to think out the exact relationship between them and the 
courts. Surely no one dreamed of the court interventions 
which today so frequently set aside the rulings of the com- 
missions. 

Within the boundaries fixed by government regulations, 
the utilities have made amazing progress. This is conspic- 
uously true of the electric light and power companies, and 
hardly less so of the others. 

But has regulation sufficiently safeguarded the public? 
Has regulation grown with the expanding and changing 
industry? This is a question which is perplexing thoughtful 
men and women today. Some believe that regulation has 
borne so gently upon the utilities that it has permitted them 
to exploit the public. They point to the propaganda cir- 
culated far and wide by the utility companies—and paid for 
by utility customers—designed toe give a one-sided picture of 
the industry. Others claim that the public has not been per- 
mitted to share in economies effected in the industry and that 
rates for electricity and gas should be much lower. 

Out of a welter of criticism, certain accusations stand out 
clearly. The personnel of the commissions has been attacked. 
Governors are said to appoint commissioners on a basis of 
political patronage instead of competency for the office. The 
salary paid is uniformly low compared with the importance 
and difficulty of the work. Hence, first-rate men are not 
often attracted to the position. It is not unusual to find 
former state commissioners becoming highly salaried officers 
for the very utilities they 
once regulated. 

The procedure of the 
commissions has been 
criticized. It is said that 
although they were cre- 
ated to be active, infor- 
mal, investigating bodies, 
as a matter of fact they 
are almost entirely judicial 
bodies. ‘They merely pass 
upon the evidence pre- 
sented to them by both 
sides in a case, after the 
manner of the law courts. 
This is felt to work to 
the decided disadvantage 
of the public. While the 
utility companies hire su- 
perior legal and engineer- 
ing talent, an individual 
or municipality can sel- 
dom afford the expense of 
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expert counsel. For want of a good lawyer, the people often 
lose their case. The legislature in Maine is so concerned about 
this situation that it considers creating a people’s advocate to 
have charge of complaints brought against public utilities. 

The problem of regulating the public utilities is further 
complicated by the growing intervention of the courts. A 
commission may be honest and capable, making its own in- 
vestigations and hearing testimony in cases for weeks and 
months. Yet its rulings, conscientiously and laboriously ar- 
rived at, may be set at naught by a judge who has no daily, 
immediate contact with the conditions to be regulated. This 
increasing control of the courts is regarded by many as most 
unfortunate. It prevents prompt settlement of disputes be- 
tween the public and utility corporations. It brings all im- 
portant cases into court, 
although the commis- 
sions were organized for 
the very purpose of 
avoiding cumber- 
some, expensive court 
procedure. 

Finally, the whole 
dea of state commis- 
sions is being challenged. 
There is an increasing 
amount of interstate 
service over which the 
commissions have, of 
course, no authority. 
Hence, the suggestion is 
often made that state 
regulation be supple- 
mented or superseded by 
federal regulation. 
Others advocate the or- 
ganization of regional 
bodies representing, for 
example, all the states in a given power pool. Another group 
proposes outright public ownership of the utilities. 

On these conflicting attitudes the League has taken no 
position, but because of the growing importance of the prob- 
lem to voters and consumers, it added to its study program 
in 1928 “The Regulation of Public Utilities.” For months 
the Committee on Living Costs has had in preparation a 
pamphlet which should live up to League standards of con- 
ciseness, thoroughness and fair approach. The new publica- 
tion, just printed, is called 4n Introduction to a Study of the 
Regulation of Public Utilities and is the work of Julia Mar- 
garet Hicks—now Mrs. William T. Carson. 

—Mrs. W. NorMAn GRAHAM, 
Chairman, Living Costs Committee, Illinois League. 


Progress on the Newton Bill 
‘Tint campaign for the continuation of maternity and 


infancy work in the states has taken a long stride for- 

ward. On January 24th and 25th the House Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, present almost 
to a man, heard arguments for and against the Newton Bill, 
which creates a child welfare extension service in the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau of the United States Department of Labor 
and replaces the Sheppard-Towner Maternity and Infancy 
Act. The very evident interest of the committee members, 
shown by their pertinent, informing questions, encourages the 
hope that a prompt favorable report to the House may be 
the reward of a hearing which effectively demonstrated the 
success of the work already done and the need for its con- 


tinuation. 
At the request of the national organizations supporting 
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the bill, Mrs. Maud Wood Park, former president of the 
National League of Women Voters, took charge of the 
presentation of the case for the proponents. 

These based their case for the continuing need of a federal 
maternity and infancy measure upon the testimony of expert 
witnesses. The action of the Senate in 1927 in limiting the 
duration of the Sheppard-Towner Act to June, 1929, gave 
advance warning that the work and the needs must be re- 
viewed before a substitute bill could be asked with reason 
and supported with authority. ‘Three impartial, non-gov- 
ernmental surveys have established the efficiency of the work 
done and the existence of an imperative continuing need. 
The Committee listened with intent interest to the findings 
of these surveys as set up by Dr. S. J. Crumbine for the 
American Child Health 
Association, Miss Hazel 
Corbin for the Ma- 
ternity Center Asso- 
ciation of New York, 
and Miss Mary Mur- 
phy for the Eliza- 
beth McCormick Me- 
morial Fund. Dr. A. 
T. McCormack, State 
Health Officer of Ken- 
tucky, spoke with the 
authority of an informed 
medical man and_ the 
experience of an admin- 
istrative officer. 

At the conclusion of 
the principal speeches 
there came forward, one 
after another, represent- 
atives of fifteen national 


Courtesy of the Hartford Times 
Six of Connecticut’s twenty women legislators are members of the League organizations—p ublic 

health, labor, farm, and 
women’s organizations—each in one minute stating his organ- 
ization’s support of the bill and filing a letter to that effect. 
The report of the hearing is now available. 


League Members in Legislatures 


HILE the League of Women Voters has made no 
\ \ campaign to urge its members to seek election to public 

office, it is gratified that 41 of 147 women serving in 
the 1929 state legislatures are members of the League. That 
is 28 per cent or nearly one-third of the entire number of 
women legislators. 

Although League representation appears to be limited to 
legislatures in Connecticut, Illinois, Indiana, Massachusetts, 
Minnesota, Mississippi, New Hampshire, New Jersey, North 
Dakota, Ohio, Rhode Island, Vermont, Virginia, Washing- 
ton and Wisconsin, women in several other legislatures are 
markedly friendly to League policies and aims, and in many 
instances are among the most ardent supporters of measures 
on the League’s legislative program. 

Ohio is the banner state. All its nine women legislators 
hold League memberships. Next comes Illinois. ‘There, all 
but one of the seven women legislators are League members. 
Connecticut deserves recognition, holding close to the gen- 
eral proportion of League membership, with 6 of the 20 
women lawmakers active members of local Leagues. 

Records show that League members have rendered dis- 
tinguished legislative service. Six members of the League 
have been returned to the legislative halls for their fourth 
term, while 18 are entering upon their second and third 
terms. 








[This two-page insert is entirely under the control of the National 
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Every Reader Is Asked to be a Reporter 


Election Postscript 
UDGE Luella R. North, the only 


woman on the juvenile court bench 
in New York State, was reelected judge 
of the Plattsburgh Children’s Court on 
the Republican ticket. She had two 
thousand majority, though the county 
went Democratic for president by three 
thousand votes. 


In Honor of Susan Dorsey 


HE state of California, the city of 

Los Angeles, schools, churches and 
clubs joined in tribute to a great edu- 
cator when on January 23 a portrait was 
unveiled of Dr. Susan Miller Dorsey, re- 
tiring superintendent of the Los Angeles 
City School District. Dr. Dorsey has 
given thirty-two years’ devoted service to 
the youth of the city, starting as a 
teacher in the first Los Angeles high 
school, later becoming the first woman 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools and 
nine years ago assuming leadership of 
10,000 teachers and ‘the world’s fast- 
est growing school system.” The fund 
for her portrait was raised by popular 
subscription among the teachers. The 
response was so enthusiastic that a large 
residue will be used for the Susan M. 
Dorsey Scholarship for teachers wishing 
further training. 


For Best Music Slogan 
ROM 120,000 entrants, Mrs. Lin- 


nie Lewis Wilson, a piano teacher, 
of Hamilton, Montana, won the $1,000 
prize in the national music slogan con- 
test conducted by the Music Industries 
Chamber of Commerce. She suggested 
“The Richest Child is Poor without 
Musical Training.” 


Leads Botanical Field 


HE distinction of being the first 
woman president of the Botanical 
Society of America belongs to Margaret 
C. Ferguson, Professor of Botany at 
Wellesley College and for twenty-four 
years head of the department. Profes- 
sor Ferguson served the Society in 1923 
as its vice-president, and is the only 
woman whose name has ever appeared 
on the ballot of the Society. 
Dr. Ferguson has to her credit not 
only the development of the Botany De- 


partment at Wellesley, but the careful 
training of teachers who are noted all 
over the country because of their ex- 
cellent preparation. Under her direc- 
tion many practical courses are offered 





Miss Margaret C. Ferguson 


Elected first woman president of the 
Botanical Society of America 


by the department, such as horticulture, 
landscape gardening and design, and the 
study of bacteria in the relation to daily 
life. And because of her valuable direc- 
tion in the planning of the new Botany 
Building at Wellesley, it has been pro- 
nounced by leading experts the most 
completely equipped building of its kind 
in the country. 


Medals for Home Making 
ALIANT service in kitchen, home 


and community was rewarded on 
the campus of the University of Illinois 
when five country women were awarded 


medals as “master home makers” at the 


. annual state Farm and Home Confer- 


ence. The judges were authorities on 
household economics from the University 
and the American Home Economics 
Association, representatives of farm 
organizations and the Farmer’s Wife, a 
rural magazine, sponsoring the move- 
ment. One winner helped her husband 
make their rented farm more attractive 
by planting shrubs and flowers, another 
remodeled her kitchen for greater efh- 
ciency, a third helped the school work of 
her town and, though the mother of four 
children, took brief courses at the Uni- 


versity of Illinois, a fourth took over ac- 
tive management of the farm when her 
husband, a legislator, was away, and the 
fifth, who is the mother of eight chil- 
dren, was commended for twelve years’ 
service on her school board, in her 
church and county farm bureau, and 
for promotion of music in her own home. 
Similar groups will be decorated this 
year in twenty-one states. 


Negro Women Honored 


N Lincoln’s birthday two women 

were among the twelve Negroes 
honored by Harmon Awards for Dis- 
tinguished Achievement. In New York 
City Mrs. Nella Larsen Imes received 
the bronze medal for the best piece of 
Negro literature in 1928, with her first 
novel, “Quicksand.” It is a story, some- 
what autobiographical in character, 
about the daughter of a Danish mother 
and a Negro father (Mrs. Imes’ own 
parentage) who struggles between the 
two inheritances, and finally marries a 
colored Southern preacher. In Wash- 
ington Mrs. May Howard Jackson, al- 
ready a well-known sculptress, won the 
bronze medal in fine arts for her bust 
of Dean Kelly Miller of Howard Uni- 


versity. 
Bona Fide Gold Diggers 


ROM the mineral belt of northern 

Manitoba comes news that Miss 
Katherine Rice, a university graduate, 
has made a valuable strike after years of 
prospecting in this rough and _ lonely 
country. Two other girls have staked 
out claims and one is planning a year’s 
study in geology prior to actual mining. 


Able-bodied Seawoman 


N the White Star liner Majesti 

there is a quiet young woman 
named Blanche Tucker, whose business 
is to take the money in the big boat’s res- 
taurant de luxe. Not long ago, when 
she was at the English end of the trip, 
Miss Tucker, who is a British subject, 
took the British Board of Trade test for 
lifeboat drill. She passed it—and is now 
probably the only woman who holds that 
certificate. “This means that Miss Tuck- 
er proved herself qualified to take com- 
mand of a lifeboat—to give the orders 
for lowering and clearing, to do her part 
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at sail and oar and direct every detail. 
It’s not surprising to learn she has lived 
on England’s edge, at Devon, and has 
known ships and the sea all her life. 


First Aid to Homes 


HE first Federal extension special- 

ist in home management is Miss 
Mary A. Rokahr, who has just been ap- 
pointed by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Miss Rokahr 
comes from the University of Wyoming, 
where she has been home management 
specialist for nine years. She is a grad- 
uate of the University of Nebraska and 
of Columbia University, New York. 
Miss Rokahr-will help rural home- 
makers organize and operate their farm 
homes so as to obtain a maximum of 
health, comfort and individual develop- 
ment. 


Urges Women into the Air 


HE star advertisement of the Mad- 

dux Air Lines of California, which 
have just announced the First National 
Park Air Cruises visiting eighteen parks 
in fifteen days, is the wife of the Air 
Lines’ president. Although Mrs. Jack 
Maddux competes with her husband in 
selling modes of travel (she is the South- 
ern California distributor for Lincoln 
cars), she prefers to ride in the air and 
is particularly anxious to make women 
more air-minded. Mrs. Maddux flies 
into San Francisco on a business trip, or 
to Chicago on a mere shopping expedi- 
tion, leaving children, husband and hap- 
py home behind just as casually as you 
or I would take a trolley car. 


Wives Only Allowed 


HE Senate Ladies’ Luncheon 
Club, composed exclusively of 
women of senatorial households, has reg- 
istered its opinion that wives only may 
be official hostesses in Washington. It 
is the custom for the wife of the Vice- 
President of the United States to be 
president of the club, but when Mrs. 
Edward E. Gann, sister of Vice-Presi- 
dent-elect Curtis, who is a widower, was 
named for the office, she was defeated 
by Mrs. George H. Moses, wife of the 
Senator from New Hampshire. 
The Congressional Club has elected 
Mrs. Porter Dale, wife of the Senator 
from Vermont, as its new president. 


Among Organizations 


Nonpartisan Luncheon—All _ the 
women members of Congress will be 
seen together on the same nonpartisan 
platform at a testimonial luncheon given 
to them by the League for Political Edu- 
cation in New York, on March 7th. The 
founders of the League, organizing it 
to do pioneer educational work in the 





suffrage cause, foresaw the increasing 
part that women everywhere were des- 
tined to play in public life, and the com- 
ing luncheon will furnish striking proof 
of the success of the world movement to 
which they gave their allegiance. Prior 
to the luncheon Representative Ruth 
Bryan Owen of Florida will lecture at 
the Town Hall under the League’s aus- 
pices on “Opening Doors.” 


Temperance Slogan—The National 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union 
has adopted for its slogan this year, 
“Give Prohibition Its Chance. The 
Liquor Traffic Had Its Day.” Posters 
with the slogan may be secured from the 
W. C. T. U. Publishing House, 1730 
Chicago Avenue, Evanston, Illinois. 
Price, 15 cents or two for 25 cents. 

Adult Education—The Woman's 
Civic Center Association of Salt Lake 
City, Utah, has established an Oppor- 
tunity School for Women in order to 
train women for the responsibility of 
“our greatest unit of civilization, the 
home.” Through teaching home crafts, 
the Association believes that a bridge can 
be built between the customary routine 
and broader experience in citizenship. 
The school already has a faculty of six- 
teen, headed by an educational director. 


More Policewomen—The efforts of 
the Republican Women of Pennsylvania 
have secured a Bureau of Policewomen 
in the newly reorganized Philadelphia 
Police Department. 


Jewish Council Report—Enrollment 
in English and citizenship classes con- 
ducted by the National Council of Jew- 
ish Women has grown from 5,000 in 
1924 to 12,000 in 1928, according to the 
Council’s annual report recently issued. 
Another important work which the re- 
port stresses is the ‘‘dock and port serv- 
ice,’ whereby five thousand women and 
girls were aided during the year at docks 
in cities from New York to Seattle. 


Junior League Jobs—The Junior 
Leagues of America have established a 








CALENDAR 

National Conference of the Religious Edu- 
cation Association, Des Moines, lowa, April 
3-5. 

Southern Interstate Conference of National 
Council of Jewish Women, Chattanooga, 
Tennessee, April 7-9. 

Annual Convention of the National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers, Washington, 
D. C., May 5-11. 

Annual Convention of the National 
Women’s Trade Union League, Washington, 
D. C., May 6-11. 

National Tuberculosis Association, Atlan- 
tic City, New Jersey, May 28-31. 

National Conference of Jewish Social 
Service, Atlantic City, New Jersey, June 2-5. 

International Alliance of Women for Suf- 
frage and Equal Citizenship, Berlin, Ger- 
many, June 17-22. 

National Conference of Social Work, San 
Francisco, California, June 26-July 3. 


Business Opportunities Agency at the 
New York League office, 133 East 61st 
Street, in order to bring together the 
growing demands of society girls “to do 
something useful” and the growing de- 
mands of department stores and other 
business for girls with poise, charm and 
good social background. 


For Health in Japan—A_ national 
woman’s committee, headed by Mrs. 
Henry P. Davison, is raising $1,000,000 
to help erect and equip a group of build- 
ings to be known as St. Luke’s Interna- 
tional Medical Center in Tokio, Japan. 


Aids Reading and Resting—Women 
of the New Hampshire Farm Bureau are 
behind a campaign to increase literacy 
in the state and to establish summer rest 
camps for women in every county. 


D. A. R. Forest—A_ thousand-acre 
forest on the Berkshire Trail will be a 
lasting memorial to the Massachusetts 
D. A. R., which has presented the tract 
to the state for a park. 


More Honor for Mrs. Upton 
RS. HARRIET TAYLOR UP- 
TON, former vice-chairman of 

the Republican National Committee, is 
back in public work. She is the first 
woman in Ohio to be appointed a spe- 
cial representative of the governor in the 
State Welfare Department. Mrs. Up- 
ton will “humanize” the state’s relations 
with its wards, popularize state welfare 
work by public speaking, and confer 
with women who call on Governor 
Cooper in regard to welfare institutions. 


Matters Educational 


Miniature League—Students from 
thirty-five men’s and women’s colleges 
will participate in the second model 
Assembly of the League of Nations to 
be held at Mt. Holyoke College on 
April 13, 1929. The first Assembly 
was held last year, with 300 students 
from twenty colleges taking part. Each 
delegate will represent one of the na- 
tions represented at Geneva and will 
keep in touch with the news of that 
country so as to make known its views 
to other nations. Speeches will be 


given in different languages as far as 
possible. 
English Teacher-Student — Mrs. 


Rhoda Robbins, principal of the Swan- 
sea Training College for Women in 
Wales and first woman winner of the 
1929 Bush Research Scholarship in Edu- 
cation, is in America studying our 
methods of teaching post-primary pupils. 
The Bush Scholarship given annually 
by Irving T. Bush, head of the Bush 
Terminal Company, is open to all active 
teachers in Great Britain. 
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A Play About Peace—Somewhere 
about the year 10 B. C., the shoemakers 
of Rome discussed the practical question, 
“Does peace help the shoe business?” 
and they decided that Augustus’ peace 
policy produced that result. 

With this historic opening a school 
play on “The Evolution of Peace” was 
produced by students of the New Haven 
Commercial High School. It was writ- 
ten by Mrs. Bertha Carter Fosnocht, 
teacher of history at the school. From 
ancient days the play proceeds to the 
signing of the Pact of Paris last Au- 
gust. Printed copies may be obtained 
for a small sum from the Connecticut 
Branch of the League of Nations Asso- 
ciation, at 139 Orange street, New 
Haven, Connecticut. 


“Working on the Railroad” 


66 LL the livelong day” for thirty 

years, is the record of Miss 
Katherine Wilson, who has just resigned 
from the Illinois Terminal Railroad, 
where she rose from stenographer to 
assistant to the vice-president, with prac- 
tically the entire management in her 
hands. When the fifty-mile line was 
sold recently to the Illinois Power and 
Light Corporation for a reported $7,- 
500,000, railroad operators declared that 
the value of the property was largely 
due to Miss Wilson’s capable direction. 


Exhibits in London 
IOLET OAKLEY, the mural 


artist, whose work has been repro- 
duced in the Journal and whose assist- 
ant, Edith Emerson, painted The 
Underground Railway in our Pioneer 
Cover series, has recently exhibited at 
the Lyceum Club, London, her por- 
trait studies made at the Eighth and 
Ninth Assemblies of the League of 
Nations. Among the women shown in 
her vivid gallery of celebrities, are Dame 
Rachel Crowdy, Mme. Olivia Rossetti- 
Agresti, Dame Adelaide Livingstone, 
Princess Radziwill and Miss Florence 


Wilson. 
Foreign Notes 
Holland—A Dutch banking house in 


Amsterdam has opened a department 
wholly managed by women and catering 
exclusively to women. 


China—A Peking Women’s Rights 
Association has been started and at its 
first meeting elected thirteen departmen- 
tal chiefs on an organization plan simi- 
lar to that of the Nationalist Govern- 
ment itself. Another indication of the 
awakened interest of Chinese women in 
improving their status lies in the law 
suits before the Shanghai courts. In one 
case, a girl is suing her brothers for an 
equal share of her father’s rich estate, 
which is contrary to old Chinese law, by 


which a daughter received a dowry but 
had no legal ranking with her brothers. 
There are also many cases of girls seek- 
ing release from betrothals arranged by 
their parents. 


France—The International Alliance 
of Women tor Suffrage and Equal Citi- 
zenship has established an International 
Bibliographical Bureau in Paris. This 
Bureau will collect the bibliography of 
all questions concerning the social, eco- 
nomic and political activities of women, 
and is prepared to give accurate and 
complete information on all subjects 
within its scope. 


Portugal—A Portuguese branch of 
the International University Women’s 
Association is being formed and will 
open a woman’s club in Lisbon. It is 
said that there are relatively more uni- 
versity women in Portugal than in either 
Spain or Italy, but heretofore they have 
never got together to press for more 
opportunity and recognition in profes- 
sional fields. 


Japan—The hundred women enrolled 
as “visitors” at Nippon University are 
starting a campaign to gain for Japanese 
women equal educational opportunity 
with men. Many universities admit 
women to their classrooms as visitors but 
they get no credit for their work and no 
degrees tor completing a course. 


Seven magazines find a market among 
Japanese women. They have a com- 
bined circulation of 1,200,000, Shufu- 
no-T'omo (Friend of the Housewives) 
leading the list with 400,000 readers. 
Three are of the popular type of maga- 
zines for home-makers, one is devoted to 
literature of high quality, and three con- 
tain current topics, instructive essays 
and feminist articles. Of these Fujin 
Club (Woman’s Club) goes to 150,000. 


Rumania—The Women’s Palace, de- 
voted to the interest of Rumanian moth- 
ers, has just been dedicated by Queen 
Marie in Bucharest. 


Italy—Italian women have been ac- 
tive in securing the first juvenile court 
in Italy, which has been established in 
Milan, sponsored by a private organiza- 
tion with the permission of the Minister 
of Justice. 


Austria—The League of Austrian 
Women’s Societies has decided to estab- 
lish an endowment fund with the pur- 
pose of rewarding the best work done 
by Austrian women in natural science, 
art, or social welfare. 


Germany — Three ‘“‘Polizeigefaeng- 
nisshauptwachtmeisterin” will be among 
the 150 feminine police officials to be 
employed under Prussia’s new budget. 
The tongue-twisting title which means 
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“chief guard of the police jail” is said to 
be an incentive to insubordination, since 
the law requires that subordinates must 
use the title in addressing the three ofh- 
cials! Whenever a woman or child is 
accused of violating the law in Prussia 
the arrest is made by a policewoman 
who also makes any necessary investiga- - 
tion. Every policewoman must have 
state diploma in welfare work. and must 
have completed a nine-months’ course of 
practical training in police work with 
theoretical instruction in law, crim- 
inology and criminal psychology. 


Bermuda—The Parliament of Ber- 
muda has refused to grant suftrage t 
women by a vote of twenty-eight to six. 


Odds and Ends 
YOMING, tthe first suffrage 


state, has denied women their right 
of jury service. The bill introduced int 
the legislature by Mrs. Mabel Mathews, 
lone woman representative, was defeated 
by her male colleagues, who contended 
that jury service worked hardship on 
husbands, homes and on women them- 
selves. One senator waxed eloquent i: 
quoting a song that was popular fifty- 
eight years ago when Wyoming tried 
women on juries for two years and then 
repealed the law: 
“Baby, oh baby, don’t get in a fury 
Your mama’s been called to serve on 
a jury.” 


THE little red schoolhouse at the 
country corner is disappearing at the rate 
of one thousand a year. Consolidated 
rural schools are taking the place of the 
one-room, one-teacher seat of learning. 


There were still 161,000 left in 1926. 


THE newly formed New York State 
Democratic Bureau of Publicity and In- 
formation will have a woman assistant 
director, Miss Harriet May Mills ot 
Syracuse. Mrs. Caroline O’Day, vice- 
chairman of the Democratic State Com- 
mittee, will be director of the Bureau's 


office in New York City. 


WomeEN and girls outnumber men 
in transatlantic travel, according to 
Charles Dasey, Boston passenger man- 
ager of the Cunard Line. The majority 
are booked on educational tours. 


Mrs. Stewart, a British motor- 
cyclist, has beaten the two hours’ world 
record, making 162 miles or an average 
of 81 miles an hour. 


THIRTY-FOUR women are among 
the 4,690 applicants licensed as aviation 
pilots in the United States and its terri- 
tories up to January 1, 1929, according 
to the Aeronautics Branch of the De- 
partment of Commerce. Two women 
hold transport licenses, the highest 
grade. 
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What Our Guarantors [Think 


Two more guarantors express their hopes and thoughts on two important subjects. 
This Department was started two months ago because we believe that the opinions 
of women who have the vision and broadmindedness to help publish a magazine 
like the Woman's Journal are of concern and interest to all our readers. 


EpirH WaLkKer Mappux 
Member of City Planning Commission and 
a director of the Woman's City Club, of 

San Francisco, on 


City Planning 


N the noble search for effective citi- 
zenship, there is one job near home 
which ought to be woman’s by pre- 
emptive and hereditary right, i.e., the 
proper development and adornment ot 
the city, in other words, city planning. 
The city, home of thousands, perhaps 
millions, requires exactly the same essen- 
tials as the family home—cleanliness ; 
order; convenience; comfort; recrea- 
tional facilities; the elimination of the 
ugly, the unsafe and the useless; beauty. 
Now city planning is a technically recog- 
nized and legally authorized profession; 
homes can be protected under the police 
power from encroachments that endan- 
ver health, safety or general welfare, and 
no arguments are needed to impress upon 
a machine-driven age the need of traffic 
regulations, boulevard and park systems, 
playgrounds, connecting arteries. Every 
woman knows that the disgorging of a 
thirty-story building at 5 P. M. swamps 
a subway station, that over-centraliza- 
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tion can stagnate traffic, that streets 
should not be endless canyons, that every 
city must have an accepted plan to co- 
ordinate its activities, relieve its conges- 
tions, develop its possibilities, encourage 
its industries and preserve its beauties. 

All this, and much more, has to do 
with city planning, but it is not enough. 
Regional planning must follow, and is 
indeed being developed in the most en- 
lightened communities. 

And then this question of beauty, 
where every prospect pleases and only 
man’s work is vile! Beautification and 


adornment: how can we get them into 
the modern maelstrom, especially when 
beauty is the cause which the courts ig- 
nore? If we can not legislate tor 
beauty or for the elimination of ugliness, 
it is all the more essential that public 
opinion be educated to demand beauty 
and that good standards be consciously 
encouraged by women of _ intelligence 
and taste. 

They must approve and demand an 
authentic plan. They can decide to “do 
over” the city with the ruthlessness ot 
the hardened veteran of fifty spring 
housecleanings; they can study and agi- 
tate to buy and build for a hundred 
years; they can think in terms of the in- 
heritance of their grandchildren. 


Mary BuULKLeEy 


Director, Eastern Association of Indian Af- 
fairs, and President, Connecticut League of 
Women Voters, on 


Our Indian Citizens 


HO in journeying up and down 

the Rio Grande Valley, stopping 

at the pueblos of Taos, San IIde- 
fonso, Santa Clara, Santo Domingo, 
and possibly going further afield to Zuni 
and Acoma, has failed to feel the chal- 
lenge of two civilizations? 

Standing in the shadow of an adobe 
wall in the pueblo, looking out into the 
brilliant sunshine of the plaza, watch- 
ing the coming and going of stately 
members of the Council, of quiet women 
carrying on their heads beautiful jars 
or baskets across the open spaces, of gay 
little naked children, of sundry dogs and 
chickens of peaceful aspect, one has had 
a flashing memory of Broadway at thea- 
tre time, of hot-dog-lined motor roads, 
of jazzy supper parties, and has won- 
dered, with a wrench at the heart, what 
we are offering to, or imposing on, our 
red brother, and whether we may be de- 
priving ourselves of something we badly 
need. And if one watches for hours 
one of the pueblo dances, hypnotized by 
the impossibly blue sky and brilliant 
sunshine, the rhythm of the beating 
drum, the nasal drone of the chorus, the 
stamp of the dancer’s feet, one is over- 
come by a sense of mystery and pene- 
trating beauty with which few things in 
the white man’s civilization can com- 


pare. And as one stands watching little 
brown hands deftly patting and smooth- 
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ing into shape lovely jars, and painting 
on them ancient symbols of man’s uni- 
versal needs, rain and sun, and grow- 
ing crops, terraces of thunderclouds, 
birds and beasts, or as one compares the 
historic costumes worn in the dances 
with the garments of a musical revue, 
what can one think? 

Does a picture rise before us of the 
Indian child as we see him in the usual 
government school, clad in khaki or 
denim or checked gingham, clumping 
ill-fitting shoes, cropped head, over- 
worked and underfed, trying to learn 
the stupid things we are discarding in 
our more progressive forms of educa- 
tion, and does it make us despair? 

Thank God, there is perhaps a gleam 
of hope. It may have been impossible 
up to now to develop a happier and 
wiser way to deal with the Indian. Per- 
haps the ruthless advance of the frontier 
had, in the nature of it, to mow down 


the strange and less forceful culture 
which it met. But there is now no 


frontier, there is an established civiliza- 
tion, and an adjusted life. And there 
is the Meriam Report. 

The so-called Meriam Report, pre- 
pared by the Institute of Government 
Research, at the request of Dr. Hubert 
Work, then Secretary of the Interior, 
is the result of a survey of all phases of 
Indian affairs—health, economic and 
social, and is restrained but fearless, and, 
I may say, appalling. It does not sug- 
gest an impossibly high standard, but 
only that in the Indian Department 
salaries, personnel and service shall be 
as high as those in other governmental! 
departments, and that the problem of 
the Indian be considered one of human 

(Continued on page 47) 
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Another Book on India—Two 

Novels — Short Stories — Help 

on Careers—Stories for Chil- 

dren —— On Peace and Birth 
Control 





much discussed “Bridge of San Luis 

Rey,” Louis Bromfield has wrought 
into one novel, “The Strange Case of 
Miss Annie Spragg,;’ the short stories 
of some twenty people whose lives 
touched, more or less closely, the life 
of a gentle American eccentric who died 
in Rome, under what seemed miracu- 
lous circumstances. 

The scars on the hands and forehead 
of Miss Annie Spragg were tortures in- 
flicted by her fanatical brother, Uriah 
Spragg, the itinerant preacher, in Win- 
nebago Falls, Iowa. But on her body 
in the attic of the old Roman Palace 
they became the scars of the crucifixion 
for the half-crazed nun and ignorant 
peasants who watched at her death bed. 
The news of “the miracle” traveled and 
drew together the dissolute Princess 
d’Orobelli; Father d’Astier, confessor to 
the rich and powerful of the city; his 
illegitimate son, Fulco, the priest of the 
people; Mrs. Weatherby, who contem- 
plated founding a new religion; her mis- 
treated companion, Miss Fosdick ; Sister 
Annunziata, born a patrician; Signora 
Bardelli, janitress of a palace, and 
gentle Mr. Winnery, who found love 
and marriage through his interest in 
the case. 

Like the ever-widening ripples from 
a stone thrown in a pool, the histories 
of this strangely assorted group reached 
out to other lives, ranging from a bar- 
maid in London to the wicked old 
Prophet who claimed to be God. 

Each story is simple, dramatic, mov- 
ing—a quick revealing glimpse at a span 
of life. With consummate art and 
skill, Mr. Bromfield has guided all these 
kaleidoscopic pictures into one clear 
pattern. 


[: the manner of Thornton Wilder’s 


HE one hundredth anniversary of 

the death of Franz Schubert has 
been celebrated this past year all over 
the world. Concerts have been given 
in big musical centers featuring his 
works, and in every possible way the 
public has done him honor. The con- 
trast between his fame today and the 
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struggles of his short life is overwhelm- 
ing as one reads “Franz Schubert—the 
Man and His Circle,’ by Newman 


_ Flower. 


Schubert lived thirty-one years. He 
produced over one thousand compositions 
including symphonies, operas, masses and 
chamber music, as well as many of the 
most beautiful songs that ever were writ- 
ten. He was a well from which a never- 
ceasing stream of melody flowed. Yet 
the total amount paid to him during his 
lifetime for his entire life’s work was 
less than $3,000. 

His first mass was written at seven- 
teen, the same year that saw “The Erl 
King.” This famous song was refused 
by two publishers. At one time, pressed 
by poverty, he sold the rights to all his 
songs to Diabelli, the publisher, for 
$350. Within three years, from ‘The 
Wanderer” alone, the publisher made 
$15,000, but he gave Schubert none of 
this. The songs of the Winterreisse 
cycle brought him twenty cents apiece. 
Neither the Unfinished Symphony nor 
his great Symphony in C was ever per- 
formed during his lifetime. On almost 
the only occasion that he had the pleas- 
ure of hearing his work played by an 
orchestra he could not appear in answer 
to the applause because his clothes were 
so shabby. 

He was five feet one, a round chubby 
man, merry, good-natured and lovable, 
always scribbling music. Give him a 
poem that he liked and the musical set- 
ting flowed as fast as his fingers could 
write. 

The story of Schubert’s life is not 


technical, but is a fascinating account of 
one of the greatest musical geniuses the 
world has ever seen. ‘He was a very 
little man, but he was a giant.” 


T is a cosmopolitan group of stories, 

twenty of them, that Phyllis Bot- 
tome includes in the volume called 
“Strange Fruit’ —stories that could 
have been written only by an English 
person after many years of _ living 
abroad. That is, of course, Phyllis 
Bottome’s experience—ten years abroad 
after her first novel was published at 
sixteen, and later other war and _post- 
war years in eastern Europe. The 
mark of the war is on some of these 
stories—“A Lost Leader,” a supreme 
military egotist who turns cowardly; 
“Michel,” the perfect gardener whose 
life work is threatened ; ‘“The Last Cru- 
sader” and others. For the most part, 
the situations are crises in the lives of 
upper-class English people, often tensely 
dramatic, always sophisticated, always 
subjective. In workmanship, Miss Bot- 
tome’s stories are good examples of 
form, of movement, and of adaptation of 
manner to matter. Miss Bottome has 
real stories to tell, and tells them well. 


VIVID picture and a fair-minded 

handling of controversial questions 
is presented in “Living India,’ by Savel 
Zimand. Mr. Zimand, an American 
citizen of Rumanian birth, who is an 
established foreign correspondent, spent 
a considerable time in India, studying 
it as a journalist. In his book he makes 
clear the importance of the religious dif- 
ferences between Hindu and Moslem 
living side by side—simple yet constant 
differences that embitter every phase of 
life. For instance, to the Hindu the 
cow is sacred. The Moslem, whose re- 
ligion requires animal sacrifice, slaugh- 
ters the cow—the animal cheapest and 
easiest to obtain—and thus, in the 
Hindu’s view, commits unutterable sac- 
rilege. ‘The Moslem religion demands 
solemnity and silence in its rites. Music 
is not permitted and noise of any kind 
is an outrage. On the other hand, every 
Hindu religious ceremony calls for 
music and drums, sometimes for a whole 
week, day and night. Adding to these 
differences the innumerable rigid castes 
and the untouchables, Mr. Zimand sees 
the prospect for a Nationalist India a 
long way off. 
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Dissatisfaction with British rule is the 
one cementing factor, and the author 
finds that the failure of the British gov- 
ernment to include any Indian in the 
personnel of the Simon Commission, re- 
cently appointed to study the govern- 
ment and needs of India, has brought 
the hostile forces into momentary accord. 

The author gives an interesting ex- 
planation of the Hindu religion, which 
“A. E.” in his introduction says has 
“the loftiest spiritual imagination” and 
“spiritual degradation balancing _ its 
highest vision.” He describes the caste 
system, and its operation in maintaining 
child marriages, and says that until 
India divests herself of it, no matter 
what degree of self-government she may 
gain, she will never be free. He reports 
the Nationalists’ movement for increased 
self-government as the best means for 
promoting social reform. Like most 
writers on the Far East, Mr. Zimand 
believes that the fundamental sources of 
dissatisfaction are the racial and social 
discriminations which so far seem to be 
the inevitable accompaniment of white 
rule. 


HE next book on the Shelf is a 

novel by another Englishwoman, of 
about the same generation and “school’’ 
as Phyllis Bottome. Ida A. R. Wylie 
has chosen for her latest novel, “The 
Silver Virgin,” a strange and difficult 
theme. It is the story of Gale Braddyl 
and Justine Lindesfarne, who fell into 
instantaneous love before the Church 
of the Silver Virgin in a little Spanish 
town. They married on the eve of a 
war separation. But a terrible war acci- 
dent made a real marriage impossible, 
and, racked by the strain of adjustment, 
they quarrel and part. This happens 
before the story opens—again in the vil- 
lage of the Silver Virgin, to which Gale 
has returned, while Justine waits at 
home to marry another man. 

All that has preceded is woven into 
the story through the memories of Gale 
and Justine, while at the same time the 
movement is carried forward. It is a 
curious and complicated method, bewil- 
dering at first but on the whole skil- 
fully carried out. The stories of Jus- 
tine’s two sisters and the blind man they 
both love are combined with Justine’s. 
At the end there is a solution, difficult 
but convincing. It is a book in which 
every one suffers, with little r-“ef ot 
lighter moments, but an enjoyable book 
nevertheless. 


N a quarter of a million mothers’ 
letters which she has received, 
Margaret Sanger has based her latest 
book, “Motherhood in Bondage.” The 
result is monotonous, dreary reading, 
but a far more conclusive argument for 
birth control than columns of statistics. 
The letters are grouped and intro- 
duced by the author under various chap- 
ter heads, to call attention to various 





evils of unregulated child bearing. 
“Girl Mothers,” “The Pinch of Pover- 
ty,” “The Struggle of the Unfit,” 
“Voices of the Children,” “The Hus- 
band’s Own Story,” “Desperate Rem- 
edies,’ are some of the titles that fore- 
tell the tragedies the letters reveal. 

This is no record of selfishness. Many 
of these mothers say over and over how 
they love their babies and they “want 
to raise them right.” But they cry out 
either in fear of breaking health and 
puny offspring or in protest at children 
that come faster than income can care 
for. Most of the writers are poor. 
Some are wage-earners themselves. 
Many live on farms where they work 
like men in the fields besides tending to 
home and family. The average family 
is five children, while miscarriages and 
still births are frequent. Mrs. Sanger’s 
plea, of course, is for a change of laws 
as the only answer to these piteous ap- 
peals for release from the cruel, grind- 
ing trap of too-much maternity. 


VALUABLE and comprehensive 

handbook for peace workers is 
now available, thanks to the efforts of 
Mrs. Florence Brewer Boeckel. It is 
called “Between War and Peace,’ and 
is to be bought for $2.00 from the Na- 
tional Council for the Prevention of 
War (532-17th Street, Washington, 
D. C.) of which Mrs. Boeckel is edu- 
cational director. 

In this book are suggestions and 
material of use to American peace work- 
ers, with special reference to those who 
are not in touch with national organiza- 
tions. There are four parts—an 
introduction, containing a chart show- 
ing how efforts for world peace 
may be focused; a section containing ma- 
terial of interest to special groups; 
a much longer section setting forth in- 
ternational agencies for peace and con- 
taining chapters on the military policy 
of the United States, the Monroe Doc- 
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York, 1928. $3.00. 

The Silver Virgin: Doubleday, Doran, 
New York, 1929. $2.50. 

Motherhood in Bondage: Brentano’s, New 


York, 1928. $3.00. 

Between War and Peace: Macmillan, New 
York, 1928. $2.00. 

Tisza Tales: Doubleday, Doran, New 
York. 1928. $5.00. 

The Swords of the Vikings: Dutton, New 
York, 1928. $2.50. 


Caleb and the Friendly Animals: Duffield, 
New York, 1928. $2.00. 

An Outline of Careers for Women: Double- 
day, Doran, New York, 1928. $3.00. 

How Women Can Make Money: Funk & 
Wagnalls, New York, 1928. $2.00. 

Fifty Little Businesses for Women: 
ton, New York, 1928. $2.50. 


Carl- 
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trine, war debts and reparations and, 
finally, materials for a working program, 
which includes a list of organizations 
working for peace, and a splendid bibli- 
ography. 


OLORFUL tales and colorful pic- 
tures unite to make “Tisza Tales” 
a fascinating book for children, and both 
pictures and tales are brimful of the 
Hungarian national spirit. This is na- 
tural, since a famous Hungarian writer, 
Rosika Schwimmer, and a famous Hun- 
garian artist, Willy Pogany, joined 
forces to produce the book. Many of 
the stories will be quite new to the 
American reader, such as the legend ac- 
counting for the crookedness of the Tisza 
River. An angel harnessed a donkey to 
a golden plow and told him to draw a 
furrow across the plain as a channel for 
the river, but he was tempted to the 
right and left to eat thistles, so the riv- 
er’s course is zigzag. Kings and bandits, 
fishermen and foresters, peasant girls 
and noble ladies pass in procession be- 
fore us, and there are many quaint and 
charming side lights on Hungarian life 
and customs. A. S. B. 


HILDREN are at home in the 

region where legend and history 
mingle. So Julia Davis Adams did 
them a particular favor when she trans- 
lated the vigorous tales of the Danish 
Saxo Grammaticus. These stories of 
ancient Danish gods, vikings, and semi- 
mythical kings—in a book she calls 
“The Swords of the Vikings’—open a 
new world of hardy adventure for 
young imaginations to take hold of. 
And, fortunately, Mrs. Adams has 
adapted her style to her material, thus 
preserving, we believe, the keen simpli- 
city of the original. 


FANCIFUL land inhabited by 
fanciful animals provides the set- 
ting for the entertaining adventures of 
the little boy in “Caleb and the Friend- 
ly Animals.” And all or nothing may 
be believed. So says Albert L. Web- 











Prof. Albert J. Simard, B.$.M.AM. 
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One-Act Plays 
for Stage and Study 


We have just issued a Fourth Volume to this 
Popular series of one-act plays by contempo- 
rary American, English, Irish, French and 
Hungarian dramatists, 
Price, $3.15 each, postpaid 
Send for our booklet 
PLAYS FOR WOMEN 
Our new 1929 catalogue just out. Pree. 


SAMUEL FRENCH 
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ster, the author. He provides a guide 
to his fantasy by his quaint illustrations. 
He drew them with chalk on a black- 
board and then they were photographed. 
The book is pleasant to read aloud to 
the very young. 





HREE recent books offer helpful 

answers to women in search of in- 
formation about careers—or just jobs. 
The first, and most comprehensive and 
important, is “dn Outline of Careers 
for Women,” edited by Doris E. Fleisch- 
man. It is a companion piece to the 
volume, “An Outline of Careers,’ com- 
piled and edited by her husband, Ed- 
ward L. Bernays. Forty-three leading 
women of the United States have writ- 
ten short articles on their own careers, 
outlining the necessary preparation, 
qualifications, the difficulties and the 
compensations. Included are such ca- 
reers as accountancy, advertising, agri- 
culture, architecture—on down through 
the alphabet to stock breeding and styl- 
ing merchandise. It is a book of refer- 
ence and guidance, certain to be of great 
service to young women in search of 
interesting and suitable employment. 


HE other two books, “How JV om- 

en Can Make Money,’ by Mae 
Savell Croy, and “Fifty Little Business- 
es for Women,’ by Mary Raymond 
Dodge, are written not for the girl who 
is ready to choose a career but for the 
woman who suddenly has to, or as sud- 
denly wants to, make money. Both 
offer practical advice. Mrs. Croy 
(Mrs. Homer Croy, by the way) clas- 
sifies her book in a clear, simple man- 
ner, for the woman who wants to earn 
inside her home, for different groups of 
women who want to earn extra money, 
for the city and the country woman. 
The second book is just what its title 
describes, and the businesses range all 
the way from gift shops to doughnuts, 
and even hot dog stands. One splendid 
effect of both books is the way they en- 
courage a timid spirit. 


The Church on Marriage 
IGNED by Bishop James Cannon, 


Jr., as chairman, and a_ distin- 
guished list of churchmen and lay mem- 
bers, the Committee on Marriage and 
the Home of the Federal Council of 
Churches of Christ in America has 
issued its first report. It is called, ‘“The 
Protestant Church View of Sex, Love 
and Marriage,” and while touching 
briefly on economic and social factors 
affecting the family, it deals chiefly with 
the spiritual aspect of marriage, holding 
up the need for the constant exercise of 
devotion, mutual sacrifice for the home, 
and the Christian concept of union for 
life. 

Woman “‘is still at a disadvantage in 
the institution of marriage,” says the 
report, and later adds, ‘‘No form of 
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A Woman Looks AT HER WorLD 


[ve te is one phase of the marriage and job problem about which 


we have never written. It is the psychology of the husband whose 

wife must sometimes come home late for dinner. Now there is a 
whole body of tradition about husbands who come home late—tradition 
so time hallowed that it has become part of the humor lore of the race. A 
wife may be annoyed, worried, even angry—but after all there is some- 
thing definite and usual to be reckoned with in the idea that business may 
detain a man downtown past seven. 

But the poor husband has nothing like that to rely on. There’s no 
groove in his mind made by the idea that a wife may be detained past 
dinner time by business. His father’s brain certainly had no such groove. 
His infant ears were never accustomed to the sound of father pacing the 
floor, nor his eyes to the sight of father peering down the street. He's all 
awash, poor husband. Of course the only remedy is—time. Ideally, of 
course, business should all politely cease at five. Or if a wife's special 
talents lie in a field that smashes schedules, she should cultivate another. 
But after all, it will be simpler to cultivate Friend Husband’s patience. 
Meantime we must at least grant him, while he is in training, the grace of 
careful explanations and telephoned regrets. 


7 pinned across by main force. 
neck knots, at least on young heads. 


the bob on a hundred-franc piece. 
franc piece art? 


ported by art, money and France. 


Well, well! 


Hoovers can engage a moving van. 


and ceremony? 


A on feminine foibles. 


make the stocking look more sheer. 





LL around us hair is growing stringy long on feminine necks, or is 
The tide of fashion seems to be toward 


resolved to carry on short, to read that France has decided to immortalize 
Artists have been telling us, privately 
and publicly, that the bob simply won’t go in art. 
However styles may change, we bobbed ones of the older 
generation who decline to follow, won't feel at a loss when we are sup- 


ND now at last we know who was elected. 
- were ended when the Vice-President and Speaker of the 
solemnly opened the boxes containing the electoral votes and discovered 
that 444 had been cast for Herbert Hoover and 87 for Alfred E. Smith. 
So now they can go ahead with the inauguration, and the 


American poke a little fun at European observance of outworn tradition 


XJ EVER shall it be said that our prejudices lead us to omit comment 
The latest said foible consists in wearing silk 
stockings wrong side out so that the seam will show up more and thus 
It actually happens. 
stop to think, this little trick shows considerable sense, too. 
sheerest stockings being as frail, expensive and chilly as they are fashion- 
able, if the girls simply must be fashionable how good it is that they are 
willing to be silly in the most economical way. 


So it is a comfort, for us who are 


But isn’t a hundred- 


Three months of suspense 
House 


Did any one ever hear an 


And when you 
The very 








marriage approaches the ideal or is 
worthy to persist which does not place 
the woman beside the man in full 
equality.” The point is made that easy 
divorce is of greater concern to women 
than men, since they are tied to children 
more closely, since “possibly they love 
more deeply and permanently than 
men” and because they are badly handi- 
capped for vocations other than home- 
making after years of work in the home. 
The training of the prospective wife in 
home-making is stressed as an element 
of successful marriage, and the tendency 
to shift the care of children to employed 
persons is deplored, although the report 
admits that “the mother needs to be out 
of the home as well as in it, for her 
children’s sake as well as her own.”’ But 
parents are urged to give more personal 
attention to their children and share 


sympathetically in their daily lives. 
Employers are urged to pay men such 
wages that wives will not be bound to 
endless toil in factories, and to allow 
such hours for women workers that they 
may enjoy their children. 

Companionate marriage is scored be- 
cause it puts sex desire first and “‘instead 
of the lifelong companionship which 
purposes to overcome all difficulties and 
welcomes children,”? emphasizes self-re- 
garding motives and raises doubt as to 
the future. 

On the church itself, according to the 
Committee, rests more responsibility 
than it has borne heretofore, for teach- 
ing the meaning and beauty of Christian 
marriage. This report prepares the way 
for coming studies on divorce, training 
for marriage, birth control, the rights of 
children, and other related subjects. 
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A Woman’s Way 

(Continued from page 21) 
job she has given herself. She is in no 
sense an absentee owner. She frequent- 
ly visits the mines and is personally ac- 
quainted with the miners and their fam- 
ilies. She talks to them in their union 
meetings and listens to their speeches. 

On Labor Day she spoke to a great 
gathering at Lakeside in Denver. I sat 
in the audience where no one knew me. 
Men and women from the mines talked 
around and to me. One said: “She is 
the greatest woman in the world today.” 
Another: ‘Her bust will be in the Hall 
of Fame.” Many said: “We are here 
merely to see and hear Miss Roche.” 

The story is not ended with the sign- 
ing of a contract that gives new hope to 
the coal fields. A novel and striking 
development of the policy of the Com- 
pany is taking form in opportunities to 
be given the miners to support themselves 
luring the summer months when the 
mines are idle. It is proposed to divide 
the Company’s valuable surfaced farm 
lands among miners, under reasonable 
-onditions and in moderate tracts, for 
farming purposes. In this way it is 
planned to deal with one of the most 
baffling hardships of the coal-mining 
industry—the seasonal nature of the 
-mployment. No fact is better known 
to students of the coal industry than that 
miners, who, even in winter, are lim- 
ited to work for periods of time running 
trom one to six days a week, according 
to the demands for coal, are generally 
idle through the summer months. 

The miners are passing resolutions in 
support of the new policy. Choosing at 
random, one recites that: ““The contract 
is humane, just and fair; placing the 
miners on a respectable basis”; that “‘the 
general working conditions have been 
made ideal and the wage scale has been 
very satisfactorily adjusted”; that “the 
miners speak their appreciation and 
gratitude’; and that they “promise 
fealty” and ‘the performance of honest, 
competent and conscientious work.” 

Organized labor in other industries 
has come to the support of the Rocky 
Mountain Fuel Company, and has put 
into effect in Denver a plan by which it 
intends to see that the coal of this Com- 
pany is used exclusively in the homes of 
organized labor. ‘This campaign has 
been carried into every local union in 
Denver, with an appreciable increase in 
the sales of the Company’s coal. As 
Miss Roche says: “Back of their enthu- 
siastic and effective work lies the realiza- 
tion that the Company’s policy means 
something more to the cause of work- 
ing men and women than merely another 
business concern brought under union 





The Index to the Woman’s Journal 
for 1928 is now ready. It is free to li- 
braries and will be sent to any subscriber 
who asks for it. 


control. For, contrary to the usual sit- 
uation in which contracts are made as a 
result of the workers gaining sufficient 
strength to impose their terms on man- 
agement, this contract was negotiated 
at a time when the miners’ organization 
had no ability to force new contracts, 
or even to maintain its long-established 
wage scale... . The Rocky Mountain 
Fuel Company’s voluntary stand for the 
principle of collective bargaining, and 
its unhesitating adherence to its previ- 
ously announced course, have resulted in 
a belief on the part of labor that good 
faith and fairness are for the first time 
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controlling the operator’s relation to 
mine workers, and that integrity, a mu- 
tual recognition of rights, and coopera- 
tive effort may be expected to supplant 
the hostility, bitterness and violence 
which have so long dominated Colorado’s 
coal fields.” 

There has always been exploitation 
and war in the coal industry. The pos- 
sibility of peace, perhaps permanent 
peace, may lie in such a program as that 
adopted by the Rocky Mountain Fuel 
Company, and, if such peace comes, it 
will be a lasting memorial to the convic- 
tions and courage of Josephine Roche. 





A ‘Telephone 


all is the 


nicest sort of Remembrance 


CL A Bell System Advertisement 


ANNIVERSARIES tO be remembered cee 
friends convalescing children 
away at school and feeling homesick 
. . . birthdays coming. 

Whatever the occasion, an out of 
town telephone call is the nicest sort 
of remembrance. 

It is the quickest way to reach 
people. It carries with it your voice 
—a touch of intimacy no other means 
of communication can give. And it is 
surprisingly inexpensive. Few gifts 
cost so little, yet pay such big returns 
in appreciation and affection. 

Upon many occasions a telephone 
call is most appropriate. From your 
own home, you can bid friends bon 
voyage. Wish them success in new 
undertakings. Invite them to social 
events—and know immediately 
whether they can accept. Make “voice 
visits’’ with them no matter where 
they are, or conduct business promptly 
and efficiently. Conclude vacation ar- 
rangements. Reserve hotel or camp 
accommodations. Plan to meet friends 
and relatives when traveling. 

And ‘‘family solidarity’’ is so easily 
accomplished. Even though other 
members of the family are in distant 
places, you can keep in close touch 
with them by telephone! Make it a 
practice to telephone friends and 
relatives regularly. 
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The Woman's Club of Ridgewood, New Jersey, carries out the best traditions of the 
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early Dutch houses 


A New “‘Antique’’ Clubhouse 


This is a Service Department for clubhouse executives. 


Articles 


have been published on clubhouse dining-rooms, kitchens, auditori- 


ums, financing, etc. 


This month the chairman of the Building Com- 


mittee tells the story of building and furnishing the Woman’s Club 
at Ridgewood, New Jersey. 


By Henrietta H. Hawes 


BERGEN COUNTY Dutch 

Colonial house erected by the 

Woman’s Club of Ridgewood, 

New Jersey, adds one more 

to the long list of beautiful 

homes that the women of the country 

are building in which to carry on their 
numerous civic and social activities. 

The building, designed by Mr. George 
Koyle of New York, erected at a cost 
of about $90,000, carries out the best 
traditions of the early Dutch houses ot 
this section of New Jersey. Of red 
sandstone and timber construction, with 
clapboards painted white, green shut- 
ters and weather-stained low gambrel 
roof, it looks as if it had stood many 
years behind the large sycamore tree on 
a fine corner lot in a residential part of 
the town. 

Adding much to the charm of the 
building and keeping it true to type are 
a number of interesting relics brought 
from a very old house in Hohokus that 
have been incorporated in the building. 
An old millstone forms part of the porch, 
which is broken stone laid in cement, 
and the red stone sills at several doors 
guarded the entrances of the Hohokus 
house for many years. The Ramapo 
Valley Chapter of the Daughters of the 


Revolution used another of the mill- 
stones for the base of the flag-pole which 
they gave to the club. Inside, two beau- 
tiful hand-carved colonial mantels were 
placed in the lounge, and the interesting 
cross-paneled doors with the original 
wrought-iron hardware and small brass 
knobs make the second story most un- 
usual. 

On this floor is an attic room with 
hand-hewn oak beams, also from the old 
Hohokus house, supporting the high 
ceiling. Heavy oak random flooring and 
plain oak woodwork and fireplaces carry 
out the spirit of simplicity that prevailed 
in these old homes. This room is used 
for small meetings and is furnished with 
slat-backed rush-seat chairs made by Bo- 
gert of Westwood, Bergen County, 
whose family have been making furni- 
ture for four generations, and who turns 
out delightful colonial pieces. A board 
room, kitchenette and toilets complete 
the second floor, except for the broad 
corridor which serves as a balcony for 
the auditorium. 

The main entrance to the building is 
on the west end, through an arbor 
which screens a lovely old-fashioned gar- 
den designed by the landscape architect, 
Marjorie Cautiey, and planted as a gift 
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to the club by the Women Gardeners 
of Ridgewood. 

A square foyer opens into a broad hall 
running the length of the building. 
Doors on the right go into the lounge 
and on the left into the auditorium. A 
small room near the entrance, designed 
as an office, is used now for a woman’s 
exchange, one of the activities of the 
club. 

The lounge, forty feet long and about 
half as wide, in contrast to the room 
above, is delightfully furnished with re- 
productions of early American furniture, 
several of which are copies of museum 
pieces. QOne-tone rugs entirely cover the 
floor and the draperies at the windows 
are linen in soft rich colors. This room 
was done by Sloane of New York work- 
ing with a very able furnishing com- 
mittee. 

The brass fire irons in both fireplaces 
were placed there by the College Club 
as their contribution to this woman’s 
building. 

The long hall has a brick floor which 
is not only true to type but very prac- 
tical for a public building. Several at- 
tractive pieces of furniture give a pleas- 
ant, inviting appearance as one comes 
into the house. The electric fixtures 
here and all through are reproductions 
of colonial lamps and fixtures. 

The kitchen at the end of the hall is 
fully furnished for a caterer or for the 
use of club members, in their depart- 
ment work or for social affairs. There 
are a gas hotel range, coffee urns, steam 
table and serving table down the center, 
a water cooler and vegetable and dish- 
washing sinks. Cupboards all around 
the walls give plenty of storage space 
for glass and dishes. 

Probably the most important feature 
of the house is the auditorium, which 
is designed for club meetings but has a 
fully equipped stage for dramatic pro- 
ductions. Modern lighting, curtains 
and cyclorama are all carefully arranged 
for lecture, music or play. The drama 
department of the club provided the 
money and selected the equipment for 
the stage in consultation with the archi- 
tect and Mr. Wright Johnson of Hack- 
ensack, who provided and hung all the 
draperies in this room. 

The stage has a Mason & Hamlin 
Grand Piano given the club by the Ce- 
cilia Society—for many years a woman’s 
choral in Ridgewood. 

A great deal of care and thought was 
given to the floor of the room so that a 
fine dance floor would be available for 
assemblies, weddings and other parties 
which naturally turn to the Woman’s 
Club. A maple floor treated only with 
wax is proving a great success. 

This room seats five hundred, and 
with space for fifty more in the galleries 
provides ample seating for the average 
club attendance. Women’s and men’s 
dressing rooms and lavatories are in the 
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Put this 
new principle 
to work to lighten 
every cleaning task 


on cleaning oper- 

ation in home, club, 
school, hospital or insti- 
tution can be done more 
thoroughly, more rapidly 
and more economically 
with Oakite materials 
and methods. 


For Oakite cleans by a 
new principle. It breaks 
up grease and oil into tiny 
particles and destroys 
their adhesiveness so that 
all dirt and grime are 
easily rinsed away. Amaz- 
ingly little effort is need- 
ed for Oakite cleaning. 


And this new-day, suds- 
less cleaning material is 
safe — cannot injure the 
most delicate fabrics or 
the most finely finished 
surfaces. Use it for linens, 
dishes, glassware, silver- 
ware, floors, walls, paint- 
work, stoves, sinks, wash- 
bowls, bathtubs, pots, 
pans, windows and mir- 
rors. Write us for further 
details. 

Oakite Service Men, cleaning specialists, 


are located in the leading industrial cen- 
ters of the U. S. and Canada. 


Manufactured only by 


OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., 
44G Thames St. New York, N. Y. 


OAKITE 


Industrial Cleaning Materials «ns Methods 








basement, which also provides storage 
space and janitor’s room, besides the 
boiler room. 

The financing of this project was en- 
tirely within the organization. From 
1912, when the first $100 was placed 
in the building-and-loan as the nucleus 
for a building fund, to the present time, 
when there is a mortgage of $30,000 
and a temporary note which will be 
taken up by pledges soon due, all the 
money that has gone into the lot, build- 
ing or grounds has been raised by the 
club members or given by them. The 
lot was bought several years before the 
house was built with the proceeds of the 
building-and-loan shares and money 
raised by a bazaar. By the time the 
building was under way the lot was ap- 
praised at twice its purchase price. For 
three years after buying the lot the club 
set aside half of the annual dues of ten 
dollars for the building fund and at the 
end of that time a fund-raising cam- 
paign was put on by the finance com- 
mittee with the result that enough 
money was paid in or pledged to begin 
safely to build from the plans already 
prepared by the architect. 

A year and a half later the club 
moved into its completed and beautifully 
furnished home. The house has been 
continuously used through this first sea- 
son not only by the Woman’s Club 
but by women’s organizations and 
many others, for meetings, weddings, 
dances and all such activities as go to 
make up the life of a suburban com- 
munity. 

The club is depending on a part of 
the dues and rentals to carry the build- 
ing, leaving a balanced budget in sight 
for the end of the first year. 

Like all useful buildings of its kind, it 
serves its purpose best as a community 
center for Ridgewood. 


Our readers may be interested in knowing 
that the National Woman’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union ‘has purchased the painting 
of “The Temperance Crusade,” which ap- 
peared in the Woman Citizen’s 1927 series 
of covers illustrating contributions made by 
women to American civilization. It is to be 
included in a historical exhibit which the 
W. C. T. U. is framing. Other paintings in 
the series may be purchased by arrange- 
ment with the Woman’s Journal. 





A Real Home 


Beautifully illustrated 
book on Home Build- 
ing. Write for a copy. 


No charge. 


COPPER & BRASS 


RESEARCH ASSOCIATION 
25 Broadway New York 
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Women’s 
Clubhouses With a 
Discriminating 
Clientele 
Standardize on 


Hix-Make 


UNIFORMS 
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MopeEt 333. Rayon ma- 
terial in soft shades of 


Green, Mulberry, Tan, 
Dark Copenhagen Blue, 
Orchid, Grey, Black. 


Sizes 16 to 46. 
satsiaaict Price, $6.00 


OS igeemwsng the importance 
of having every detail cor- 
rect, an ever-increasing number 
of the leading women’s clubs are 
selecting Dix-Make uniforms for 
their entire staff of maids—often 
choosing different models or colors 
for maids engaged in different 
duties. 


These uniforms meet every re- 
quirement of appearance, service 
and economy. 


Write Club Service Dept. W-3 for contract 
prices of uniform in quantity 


HENRY A. DIX & SONS 
CORPORATION 


141 Madison Avenue New York 


When writing to the above advertisers, please mention the Woman’s Journal 
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Out-of-Doors for Health 


How to Make Exercise a Pleasure Instead of a Grim Duty 


OST programs for exercise 
are in the nature of emer- 
gency treatment and are 
taken up with the fanati- 
cism of despair. Over- 

weight exercises to reduce, sluggish intes- 
tine exercises to stimulate its waning 
activity, insomnia exercises to induce 
sleep, anorexia or lack of appetite exer- 
cises to get an appetite—all these rea- 
sons for exercising cause unsatisfactory 
spurts of motor activity usually ceasing 
long before the end is gained. The ail- 
ments for which the exercise was begun 
can not be cured by any short spasmodic 
course of special exercises but can be 
avoided only by a way of living that 
includes the entire life span of the indi- 
vidual. 

And yet, for happiness and efficiency, 
all these minor ailments—overweight, 
with its tendency to high blood pressure 
and diabetes, intestinal sluggishness, 
with its tendency to auto-intoxication 
and headaches and a host of other trou- 
bles, insomnia with its nervous irrita- 
bility and exhaustion, anorexia, with its 
consequent malnutrition and breakdown 
—all these ailments must be avoided. 
They are, very definitely, the ailments 
that multiply with the sedentary, indoor 
job and they can be cured only by a 
whole lifetime of exercise. 

At first thought, the idea of a life- 
time of exercise staggers us. We have 
indoor jobs and we live by those jobs 
and we intend to keep them. There 
remain, however, our leisure hours and, 
thanks to the mechanical genius of the 
age, those leisure hours are increasing. 
So the modern worker finds herself at 
the end of the day with two clamorous 
needs—an emotional need and a physi- 
cal need. Her body needs to turn, 
twist, stretch, leap, bend, run, swim, 
dance for hours on end out of doors; 
her mind needs change, excitement, 
color, music, drama. 

There are two ways of trying to satis- 
fy these essential needs; the one, a daily 
dozen, night and morning, a daily walk 
to and from business, a bi-weekly gym- 
nasium class of dancing, fencing, basket- 
ball; the other, to become a Nature 
lover. 

I am here making a plea for some- 
thing much more fundamental than a 
daily dozen or any other temporary and 
spasmodic arrangement for indoor exer- 





By GULIELMA F. ALsop 


cise. I am making a plea for the only 
orientation of our physical selves in our 
physical universe that will free our spir- 
its from the contemplation of some physi- 
cal ailment and handicap, to the enjoy- 
ments and accomplishments of life. 

A Nature lover will not be satisfied 
with the constriction of the city. A 
Nature lover is compelled to meet Na- 
ture, and to meet Nature she will have 
to swim or row or paddle a canoe or 
skate or ski or ride horseback or hike. 
She must be out of doors, subject to 
the subtle and life-giving violet rays of 
the sun. And these physical occupa- 
tions are so pleasurable that no one 
needs any urging to keep them up. Their 
benefits far outweigh the meager and 
transitory benefits of the substitutes for 
out-of-door living. A body forged by 
these natural activities is a real, living, 
human creature. ‘The lithe, supple 
body of the hiker, the deep chest and 
strong arms of the swimmer, the ruddy 
cheeks and tanned skin of the gardener 
are in striking contrast to the pallid, 
short-winded, slightly corpulent indoor, 
sedentary worker who each day counts 
over her tale of physical ailments. The 
increasing toll of deaths from respira- 
tory disease, influenza and pneumonia, 
and from heart disease following tonsi- 
litis and rheumatism, is found mostly 
among the city dwellers. 

I had two patients with indigestion 
depending on a fallen stomach. To 
both I gave advice which included some 
form of out-of-door exercise. The one 
told me she had no athletic interests and 
didn’t see what she could do, living and 
working, as she did, in the city. The 
other, who also lived and worked in the 
city on the same salary, also with an 
aged mother to support, said, “I don’t 
see how I'll manage it right now, but 


I'll find a way.” 


HE first patient has gone on for 

ten years having indigestion, and 

has paid out enough in bills to me 
and to specialists to have bought a 
house in the country. The second 
woman came back to me a year later 
without a pain or an ache in her body, 
eating anything she wanted to and look- 
ing like a new creature. She had be- 
come a week-end hiker. She had joined 
the Appalachian Mountain hiking club 
and followed their scheduled hiking pro- 


grams. As an outgrowth of that inter- 
est, on her last summer vacation she 
went on a hiking tour through the 
Tyrol. 

Each individual must find an indivi- 
dual way to Nature. The Boy Scouts 
have found a way, so have the Girl 
Scouts and the Campfire Girls. But 
most of us must make a personal solu- 
tion of the question. Difficult as it may 
seem to a city worker who has not yet 
tackled the problem of how to get out 
of doors, the trick can be done in. a 
thousand different ways. For instance: 

Two professional women bought a 
week-end house, each paying $1,500, 
where they spend week-ends and _ holi- 
days gardening, making bird houses, 
tacking them up, putting up fences, 
mowing the lawn, drawing water from 
the well, and sleeping twelve hours a 
night. 


NOTHER woman joined a very 
small country club of professional 
women who bought a small farm- 

house. Each woman has her own room 
by the year and her own garden plot. 
A couple live in the house and do cook- 
ing and the roughest garden work. 
The club has a Ford bus which takes 
members to and from the station and 
to the beaches. 

One girl has bought a hundred acres 
at twenty dollars an acre and is begin- 
ning to set out fruit trees. She is only 
a stenographer. Her real hobby is star 
gazing, which she does with a high- 
powered field glass, on her own land. 

A married couple take kodak pictures 
of birds in their water haunts. Each 
week-end is scheduled for some shore or 
hill where a special species is to be 
found. ‘This means an entire out-of- 
doors Sunday, a hike, a picnic lunch, 
and often Alpine climbing up and down 
cliffs and trees. Ancther couple have 
a room by the month in a seaside hotel, 
where they go each week-end to fish. 

These are all real cases. I know many 
others. Most of us long for the coun- 
try, but we steel our hearts and say the 
country is not for us. And each year 
we pay our doctors’ and dentists’ and 
specialists’. bills without realizing that 
these bills are the price our bodies exact 
from us because we have not had enough 
gumption to make our contact with 
Nature. 
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The Policewoman 
(Continued from page 9) 

policewoman busies herself straightening 
out kinks in the community. Sometimes 
the kink is in the form of a man who 
goes about making himself a nuisance, 
molesting women and children in 
crowds, in the subways, at a big parade 
or in the window-gazing throngs that 
collect about the stores at Christmas. 
Two policewomen spend the Christmas 
shopping hours on Broadway's most 
crowded corner watching for mashers, 
and gathering them in by the score. Last 
summer, following complaints that came 
by the dozen from the Aquarium, Mecca 
of sight-seers and family parties, two po- 
licewomen were stationed there, and 
forty mashers were soon rounded up. 
Again, when a movie manager called for 
help in answering the riddle, why so 
many women patrons took themselves off 
in such apparent huff, policewomen spot- 
ted mashers there, too, and cleared them 
out. 


Odd Calls for Help 


Complaints and requests that come to 
the policewoman run the entire gamut 
of human troubles. <A distracted young 
father in Baltimore once ’phoned to the 
Woman’s Bureau in Washington please 
to find his wife who was shopping there 
—the baby had poked a shoe button up 
its nose and he didn’t know what in the 
world to do; an aghast school teacher 
asked that something be done about an 
obscene book circulating from Green- 
wich Village. We didn’t hear in the 
first instance whether the wife was lo- 


cated or not, but we feel pretty safe in | 


asserting that the young father was at 
least told by the friendly policewoman 
what to do about the shoe button. In 
the second instance we know that a po- 
licewoman traced the book to its source 
and got the author deported home to 
Russia. 
“Under Cover’ Work 


The “undercover” policewoman is a 
special variety of the species. She may 
not need either the point of view or the 
methods of the social worker; yet her 
work, too, usually has a social slant. Not 
a few important narcotic raids are traced 
to one slim young creature on a metro- 
politan police force who plays her dead- 
ly part in diaphanous chiffons, hobnob- 
bing with dope fiends and dope venders. 
Another “undercover” woman was re- 
sponsible for ridding a Middle Western 
city of one of the worst characters it has 
ever known, a dancing master whose 
avocation it was to corrupt daughters of 
the best families. She joined a class and 
waited for something to happen. In 
time, it did happen, and with the weapon 
of this information the dancing master 
Was run out of town. It may be that 
the “undercover” woman is never known 
to the courts or even to much of the po- 


| 











“Ty ERSONALLY, I like the vot- 
ing machine excessively. It 
gives one such an important feel- 
ing and really adds to the dignity 
and worth of voting. There's 

a certain solidity and perma- 
nence about it that is quite 
lacking in a paper ballot. 
And one feels perfectly 
certain that it will be 
















counted.” 


Excerpt from “A Womas 

Looks at Her World,” 
by C. A., in December 
issue. 


Who, but a woman, 


could so clearly reflect the feminine mind? 


6 Kine quotation above expresses the senti- 

ments of thousands of women. They 
do like the voting machine. And as modern 
woman equips her home with labor-saving 
devices, to eliminate drudgery and afford 
greater opportunity for civic affairs, she 
welcomes the adoption of voting machines 
by her community. 


In its use she sees a distinct betterment of 
elections—-secrecy—no_ spoiled ballots— 
protection against fraud—immediate re- 
turns—a permanent record of the vote—and 
economy in election cost. 


Thus modern woman’s conception of pro- 
gress demands use of the voting machine. 


Automatic Registering Machine Co., Inc. 
eee. MANUFACTURERS OF 


VOTING 
MACHINES 


















When writing to the Automatic Registering Machine Co., please mention the Woman’s Journal 
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lice department. When possible she may 
proceed only far enough to point the way 
for action to some outside organization. 
On the other hand, doing this sort of 
work as part of her patrol, she may carry 
the case on to arrest, thus saving com- 
plainants unpleasant publicity and - the 
experience of having to testify in court. 

A client who described himself as a 
wholesale hosiery dealer aroused the sus- 
picions of an employment agency. Girls 
sent to interview him came back ruffled, 
but silent, and no one got a job. Then 
a staff member was sent. ‘The hosiery 
man explained that he needed an office 
assistant, some one to take the buyers out 
and entertain them; and he proceeded to 
try her out. He was reported and a po- 
licewoman, making application, went 
through the same experience; then called 
in her aids. The hosiery man made a 
break for the window, but, caught, in- 
dignantly proclaimed his innocence. The 
books showed up for him, however, a 
previous record of molesting women on 
‘the pretext of offering them jobs. 


Showing Up Fake Doctors 


In like manner is caught the clairvoy- 
ant who preys on credulous women, and 
others of his type. In a big Eastern city’s 
drive against fake doctors one _police- 
woman submitted to more than three 
hundred “treatments” and survived to 
tell the tale at the prosecution. 


The policewoman’s life is not all field 
adventure, exploring human experience 
and mapping out human conduct, oper- 
ating on communities and making 
crooked places straight. She has routine 
duties at home, too, that is, within the 
abodes of the law; and these functions 
are no less essential to her job than the 
others. When women and _ children 
must come to court, it is she who comes 
with them, making the path as smooth as 
possible. Their care during detention 
also may lie in her hands. 


A Job Still Evolving 

The policewoman’s job is still in the 
process of evolving. America’s first po- 
licewoman, Mrs. Alice Stebbins Wells, 
was appointed in Los Angeles in 1910. 
She was not long the sole example of a 
new vocation for women. A beginning 
having been made, the idea spread; and 
five years later there were enough police- 
women in the world to justify Mrs. 
Wells in founding the International As- 
sociation of Policewomen, the council of 
which is headed by Lady Nancy Astor. 

The War gave great impetus to the 
movement, as the protective officers of 
the War Department, operating in camp 
communities, pointed the way along 
which the job was to develop. The first 
Women’s Bureau with a woman social 
worker at its head was established in 
Washington in 1918, and the second in 
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Detroit a few months later. More than 
two hundred American cities now have 
women on the police force, many of 
them endowed with full power for all 
purposes and drawing the same pay as 
the men. In this spread an immense fac- 
tor has been the civic-minded woman’s 
club with no ax to grind, whose insist- 
ence in community after community has 
brought the policewoman into existence 
and whose backing has kept her stand- 
ard up. 

Not many years ago the very word 
“police” was thought incompatible with 
“lady,” and even yet uninformed opinion 
sometimes vouchsafes that “decent” 
women could never be got to take the 
job. How wrong such a pronouncement 
is requires for its demonstration no more 
than acquaintance with a few outstand- 
ing policewomen. Colleges are even 
training policewomen, courses being of- 
fered at the University of California, 
George Washington University, the 
New York School of Social Work, the 
Boston School of Public Service and 
other institutions. 

Policewoman’s work in this country 
has perhaps reached the highest level in 
the cities of Washington, where Lieu- 
tenant Mina C. Van Winkle, president 
of the International Association, is in 
charge; in Detroit, under Miss Eleanore 
L. Hutzel, and in Cleveland under Miss 
Dorothy D. Henry. These cities boast 
a woman’s service established on sound 
administrative principles in relation to 
the rest of the police department and 
distinguished by well qualified workers. 
The New York Woman’s Bureau has 
shown marked improvement in recent 
vears, but still needs time to bring it up 
to the best accepted standards. 

There are cities where the woman’s 
service has been abandoned as of no ac- 
count and others where the policewomen 
have voluntarily resigned because of the 


type of work required. Such fail- 
ure usually results when the vision 
has been missed. Either the con- 


ception of the policewoman’s place is at 
fault, or else the wrong kind of women 
have been selected, persons with political 
pull, perhaps, or widows of policemen in 
need of a job, appointed without much 
consideration of whether they qualify or 
not. 


Not a Feminist Movement 


The organized policewoman move- 
ment is not a feminist one, concerned 
with demonstrating that women can fill 
policemen’s shoes. Rather, it is sociolog- 
ical, aiming to show that women are 
valuable as police with specialized func- 
tions, adequate performance of which 
presupposes the choice of women capa- 
ble of measuring up to an ideal, women 
of education and understanding, of wis- 
dom and experience, women who are 
social workers with police power and 
not lady-cops. 


When writing Ogilvie Sisters, please mention the Woman's Journal 
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Ruth Draper 
(Continued from page 11) 


belongs in that great company of highly 
individualized artists which includes 
Yvette Guilbert and Raquel Meller is 
again to risk a comparison which is 
scarcely valid, for hers is a personal art, 
unlike that of Frenchwoman or Spani- 
ard as either of them is unlike the other. 

Perhaps her most unique distinction 
lies in the fact that she is herself a kind 
of living mirror of the manners and 
habits and problems of our modern 
society. She can make the many facets 
of New York’s civilization comprehen- 
sible to a villager. She can present the 
Maine coast to a Westerner, and intro- 
duce the prairie to Philadelphia society. 
Familiar also with foreign life and 
ways, she becomes an interpreter in the 
highest sense of the word, an interpre- 
ter of America to itself, of the nations 
of the world to America, and of this 
puzzling country to Europe. 


College Girls 
(Continued from page 15) 


port will furnish the girl who is inter- 
ested in home economics with informa- 
tion on the various fields into which it 
might lead and the requirements of each 
in specialized training. 

To-day home economics experts are 
found in institutions of every kind; in 
factories and offices and on tropical ex- 
peditions, as well as in the classroom and 
laboratory. A few weeks ago the De- 
partment of Commerce announced the 
appointment of Miss Gudrun Carlson, 
of Minneapolis, a woman with home 
economics training, as United States 
trade commissioner at Oslo, the first 
woman to achieve such a post without 
working up from a minor position in the 
Department. Miss Carlson has for the 
last six years been director of the Home 
Economics Department of the American 
Institute of Meat Packers. 

Opportunities for won.en in banking, 
a comparatively new field, will be 
studied next. This investigation has 
been endorsed by Miss Mina Bruére 
of the New York Central Trust Com- 
pany, and will be carried on jointly with 
the American Women Bankers’ Associa- 
tion, of which she is president. 

Perhaps the most significant and far- 
reaching study on the first year’s pro- 
gram of the Institute will be concerned 
with the problem of the trained intel- 
lectual worker who, whether from over- 
crowding of her particular field or lack 
of information on opportunities, is un- 
employed. This study will be made un- 
der the aegis of the International Labor 
Office at Geneva, as one section of its 
international investigation of Unemploy- 
ment among Intellectual Workers. Mrs. 
Woodhouse, in announcing the Insti- 
tute’s plan for this study, pointed out 


that the demand for trained women 


workers in certain fields far exceeds the - 


supply, while professions which are tra- 
ditionally favored by women, such as 
teaching, are so overcrowded that many 
able women have been thrown out of 
employment. She believes that too many 
college graduates are still saying, “Oh 
well, I can always teach.” The most 
recent survey of the occupations of col- 
lege graduates, made by the American 
Association of University Women, 
showed that out of 3,039 single women 
covered by the survey only 716 of those 
who had full-time jobs in 1926-27 
had other occupations than teaching. 
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The plan for development of the In- 
stitute, prepared by a special committee 
of the A. A. U. W., pointed out that 
“while it is highly desirable to have an 
adequate supply of well-equipped women 
in the teaching field, our knowledge of 
individual differences and aptitudes 
makes it seem somewhat unlikely that 
all of these women have made the best 
choice; does it perhaps mean that they 
have gone into teaching because that is 
what the colleges have trained them for, 
or because specific information on other 
fields of work was lacking?” 

The survey on unemployment among 
intellectual women workers is expected 
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to develop significant facts on over- 
crowding of the teaching profession and 
failure to take advantage of the oppor- 
tunities in newer fields. 

The Institute is the first organization 
which has been equipped to make studies 
of the status of woman in the industrial 
and professional world on a nation-wide 
basis, and over a number of years. Serv- 
ing as a national clearing house for all 
the groups making independent studies, 
it will undertake investigations of its 
own which should do much to solve the 
ever-present and distressing problem of 
the round peg in the square hole. 


Middle Age 
(Continued from page 17) 


hear people talking of what they really 
do, and also, in a large measure, because 
all my life I have mixed very much more 
with men than women, understand them 
better, and in any assembly, though I 
may be the oldest woman there, I find 
myself not altogether left out; I still 
have some one to talk to. 

Middle-aged women will say: “Oh, 
but I don’t expect to be amused, at my 
age,” or, “I gave up bothering about 
men long ago,” just as they say: “Oh, I 
never think about what I eat.” But I 
never quite know whether they are con- 
sciously or unconsciously lying; or 
whether they have just ceased to be hu- 
man beings. And you'll get no fun out 
of middle age if you do that, for to my 
mind the way to meet middle age and 
old age is to cultivate every faculty to a 
state of the nicest discrimination and bal- 
ance, and yet, at the same time, to culti- 
vate the faculty of doing without if 
necessary. 

No doubt it is expedient to invest one’s 
money, if one has any, against a rainy 
day. But there is a very great deal 
more than this to be invested and laid 
by: self-reliance, courage, and the love 
of books and good food; a sense of fun; 
and, over and above all this, the realiza- 
tion of one’s own self as capital good 
company, the sort of company in which 
one is always at ease, if only one can 
cease, once and for all, to use one’s per- 
sonality as a sort of damp floor-cloth, 
with which, in secret, one smears over 
everything and every one: keep the cor- 
ners of one’s mouth up and the doors of 
one’s mind open. 

Of the middle-aged, or even old, 
woman who pretends to be young; of 
the old-woman woman; of the old 
woman who pays young men to dance 
with her, go about with her, I say 
nothing, because I know nothing: she is 
beyond me. She may be finding happi- 
ness in her own way, but I doubt it. 
Anyhow—despite all the massage in the 
world—she doesn’t look it. I have seen 
old nuns look supremely happy, but I’ve 
never seen an old, worn-out, still-hang- 
ing-on-to-society woman look any hap- 
pier than an old cab-horse. 
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Stage Spotliehts 


By ALIson SMITH 


HE past month brought at least 

two unqualified successes into a 

season that sadly needed them. It 
also marks the arrival of several superb 
performances. When the annals of this 
theatrical year are written, we have no 
doubt, for instance, that Ruth Gordon’s 
extraordinary portrayal of “SERENA 
BLANDISH” will remain as one of the 
outstanding achievements of this or any 
other season. She had the advantage, 
it may be added, of an uncommonly deft 
and absorbing play made by S. N. Behr- 
man out of the anonymous novel (signed 
“A lady of quality”) which came out a 
few seasons ago. You may remember 
that it dealt with “the difficulties of 
getting married” and had as its central 
figure the wistful girl whose tragedy 
was that gentlemen proposed almost 
everything but marriage and that she 
had never learned to say no. Under 
Mr. Behrman’s adaptation it emerges as 
a ruefully clever little play, mildly cyni- 
cal and even at times faintly romantic. 
It is always sophisticated, however, and 
may prove caviare for some tastes; but 
I don’t see how any one could be really 
shocked at it and most of its audiences 
have greeted it with rapturous applause. 


The second conspicuous opening was 
the long-awaited “Dynamo,” which fol- 
lowed “Strange Interlude” as the latest 
example of Eugene O’Neill’s new tech- 
nique. It was received by the critics 
with violently contrasting emotions and 
the present result of the controversy is 
to crowd its theatre to standing room. 
Briefly, it is the study of a youth who, 
torn between old-fashioned _ religious 
dogma and equally bigoted atheism, 
turns to worship the mysterious force 
in a dynamo, and is destroyed by the 
goddess he is trying to understand. 
After two acts which we found wordy 
and obvious, the piece breaks into a fan- 
tastic scene in a power plant, confused 
in its construction but vibrant with 
tense, staccato drama. Claudette Col- 
bert and Glenn Anders give an uncom- 
monly moving performance as the ill- 
fated young lovers and Dudley Digges 
plays the atheist with his usual keen 
skill. 


Among the minor arrivals is a piece 
by Fulton Ousler called “ALL THE 
Kinoe’s MEN,” which deals with the 
difficult position of a second wife, who 
makes things even more difficult for her 
husband. Grant Mitchell is the long- 
suffering spouse. “Gypsy” is a still 


more earnest play about marriage, only 
in this case the wife’s difficulty is her 
uncontrollable tendency to be drawn 
into light love affairs though still lov- 
ing her husband. The wife in this case 
is Claiborne Foster. “BE Your AGE” 
is a farce dealing with Gertrude Ather- 
ton’s theme of “Black Oxen’’; a grand- 
mother is rejuvenated by a young doctor 
and proceeds to make things lively and 
perplexing for the whole cast, includ- 
ing the doctor. It is occasionally amus- 
ing and excellently acted. Blanche 
Yurka temporarily deserted her place in 
“The Wild Duck” to play “Heppa 
GABLER” ; she was commended generally 
for a thoughtful and intelligent per- 
formance but most of her admirers 
found that they preferred her “Gina” 
in the other Ibsen play as closer to her 
personality and talents. 


RutH Draper, that curious one- 
woman cast of ail sorts and conditions 
of characters, is crowding her theatres 
as she always has ever since Broadway 
discovered her varied and_ beguiling 
artistry. Eva LeGallienne has a new 
play down in her old Fourteenth Street 
Theatre—it is a Spanish comedy, called 
“THe Lapy From ALFAQUERQUE” 
and is lively and colorful though it will 
hardly prove a rival for “The Cherry 
Orchard,” which is still drawing 
standees. I cannot too strongly urge a 
visit to that fascinating experimental 
theatre. 


A further list of things which, in my 
opinion, ought not to be missed would 
include: 

The performance of Katharine Cor- 
nell in “THE AGE oF INNOCENCE.” 
Fannie Brice in a rather dull operetta, 
called ‘‘FioretTTa,” but well worth 
sitting through because of her. ‘“HOoLt- 
DAY” as a brisk, deft and _ significant 
comedy. Ethel Barrymore in “THE 
Kincpom or Gop”; that is if you like 
Ethel Barrymore enough to enjoy her 
in an unfamiliar réle. Alice Brady, 
whose work in “A Mosr IMMorRAL 
Lapy”’ makes a thrillling production out 
of a mediocre play. ‘STREET SCENE,” 
that pitiful, exciting portrayal of sordid 
city life which sprang overnight into the 
position of the most successful play on 
Broadway. Beatrice Lillie and Noel 
Coward in “THis YEAR OF GRACE,” 
which is to us the most enchanting revue 
we have ever seen on any stage. Lynn 
Fontanne and Alfred Lunt in that gay 
conceit called “Caprice.” 
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Helena Rubinstein Cosmetics 


Proclaim the Artist! 








Mme. Helena Rubinstein 
World-Renowned Beauty Specialist 


For color, for texture, for 
staying quality, for whole 
someness, the cosmetic 
creations of Helena Rubin- 
stein are unquestionably 
the finest in the world. 


The Basis of a Chic 
Make-up 


Beforeyouapply your finishing touches, 
cleanse the bo with Valaze Pasteurized 
Face Cream—the soothing, revitalizing, 
—- cream. It molds the skin in 

eauty (1.00). Valaze Beauty Founda- 
tion Cream makes rouge and powder 
doubly adherent, doubly flattering. An 
ideal powder foundation (1.00, 2.00). 
Now your skin is ready for— 


A Powder Masterpiece 


Valaze Powder. Clinging, exquisitely 
textired, subtly fragrant. In a rich 
variety of smart and enhancing shades, 
Novena for dry skin. Valaze for average 
and oily skin. 1.50, 3.00. 


It is essential that you visit Helena Rubinstein’s 

Salons at this trying time of year, so that your 

auty may present a harmony of perfection— skin. 

contour, eyes, hands and hair all exquisite. Here 

you will receive the last word in scientific beauty 

treatments and expert guidance on home treatments 
make-up, 





HE secret of a successful facial ensemble? . . . Make-up that 

is as perfect in texture as in color . . . lipstick that lends satin 
smoothness as well as luscious tone . . . rouge you can blend with 
ease . . . powder so gossamer it becomes one with the skin . . . 


Such are the cosmetics of Helena Rubinstein. For they are the 
creation of one who is artist as well as scientist . . . one who for 
years has divided her life between laboratory and atelier . . . study- 
ing constantly to bless all women with the wondrous coloring of 
immortal beauties. 


When you touch the new Cubist Lipstick to your lips, when you 
bring the glow of Red Raspberry Rouge to your cheeks, when you 
clothe your skin with the gentle fragrant radiance that is Valaze 
Powder, then you realize the magic that lies in make-up. 





Ravishing Rouges 


Valaze Rouges (compact or en creme) 
impart a luscious bloom that actually 
protects the skin! For daytime you will 
choose gay piquant youthful Red Rasp- 
berry and for evening, Red Geranium, 
the vivid, the provocative. For the con- 
servative woman there is the subtle 
Crushed Rose Leaves 1.00. 


The Magic Lipstick 


Cubist Lipstick—Helena Rubinstein’s 
newest cosmetic creation. Brings to the 
lips a softness, lustre and beauty rivalled 
only by the rare loveliness of its color- 
ing. In two enchanting shades, Red 
Raspberry for day and Red Geranium 
for evening. To be chic one must have 
both. Smart, enameled cases, Golden 
or Black, 1.00. 


Water Lily Vanities 


are masterpieces of the jeweler’s craft! 
Enameled in JetBlack, Chinese Red, Jade 
Green or Golden. Double compact 
2.50, Golden 3.00, Single Compact 
2.00, Golden 2.50. 


Beautiful Eyes 


Accent the Beauty of Your Eyes with 
Valaze Persian Eye-Black (Mascara)— 
instantly darkens the eyelashes giving 
them an effect of silky, soft luxuriance, 
Wonderfully adherent, yet does not 
leave lashes stiff or brittle. 1.00, 1.50. 


Valaze Eye Shadow [Compact or Cream 
in black, brown, green or blue] 1.00. 


Valaze Eyelash Grower and Darkener 
promotes luxuriant growth of lashes 
and brows. 1.00, 1.50, 


Your Daily 
Beauty Treatment 


Cleanse with Valaze Pasteurized Face 
Cream (1.00). Clear, refine and animate 
the skin with Valaze Beautifying Skin- 
food—Helena Rubinstein’s skin-clear- 
ing masterpiece (1.00). Brace the tissues 
and tighten the pores with Valaze Skin- 
toning Lotion (1.25). Complete treat- 
ment—a two months’ supply—with 
detailed instructions (3.25) 


If there are blackheads, conspicuous 
pores, wash the skin with Valaze Black- 
head and Open Pore Paste Special 
(1.00). This unique preparation gently 
penetrates the pores, ridding them of 
all impurities, Use instead of soap, 


sae Jelena Kiinsteen ae 


8 East 57th Street, New York 


Philadelphia, 254 South 16th St. 


Cosmetic and home-treatment creations 
at the better shops, or 


670 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
951 Broad Street, Newark 


Helena Rubinstein are obtainable 


r) 
p bes from the Salons 


When writing to Helena Rubinstein, please mention the Woman’s Journal 
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Club Activities 
Helpful Hints From One Club to Another 


Nove. Courses 


The Women’s City Club of Cleve- 
land has planned a Garden Institute in 
cooperation with fifteen garden clubs in 
the city, with a program directed to 
making a garden of some kind possible 
for every one. The Women’s City 
Club of Boston, through the Boston 
Branch of the English Folk Dance So- 
ciety, has arranged a course in folk 
dancing finishing with a country dance 
party. 


INVESTIGATING THE COURTS 


The Women’s City Club of New 
York has just concluded two pieces of 
work of unusual interest. One was a 
study of Child and Youthful Marriages 
in New York County (mentioned edi- 
torially in this issue), made by the 
Committee of Correction, Mrs. Sidney 
Borg, chairman. The other was an in- 
vestigation of the Magistrates’ Courts 
in the Borough of Manhattan carried 
out by the women’s club jointly with 
the Men’s City Club of New York. 
Eighty-four club members devoted a 
week to personal observation in seven 
district and five special courts. In the 
report summing up their findings, these 
observers commend the judges warmly 
for tolerance, patience and concern for 


due process of law. Aside from poor 
physical facilities of the courts, the one 
severe criticism is leveled against the 
lateness of the judges in arriving. In 
the forty-two sessions covered, the aver- 
age morning tardiness was fifty minutes, 
and only three times did court open at 
nine o'clock. The investigation has 
been criticized in several quarters for 
“picking” on this seemingly unimportant 
detail. But as the report on the inves- 
tigation points out, it means the waste 
of thousands of hours of time to work- 
ing people and the waste of considerable 
public funds. 


YouTH CONFERENCES 


A “Young Homemakers’ Institute” 
will be held in Boston under the auspices 
of the Department of the American 
Home of the Massachusetts Federation 
of Women’s Clubs. 


SAVING TREES 


Thanks to the California Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, many of the glori- 
ous redwood trees which are so much 
a part of California’s history and topog- 
raphy, will be preserved. The club- 
women raised $45,000 and now, through 
the passage of a bond issue, the state 
will match each dollar for the purchase 
of the redwoods. 





Dear Reader: — 


believe in it. 


library table. 


her home. 


dren to live in. 


Why should you support the Woman's Journal? 
Because you like it, we hope. Because you 


But there is another reason--besides your 
own pleasure in the magazine or the help it may 
give you--for keeping the Journal on your 


That reason is the Journal's influence for 
peace, for child welfare, civic betterment, 
justice to women and children workers, for 
women's increased share in public affairs. 
Every woman who believes in these things is 
needed as a circulation promoter, even if she 


does it only by making the magazine visible in 


We think of our readers as not just readers 
but as women associated with us in a forward- 
looking enterprise, and we count on them. To- 
gether we can make a better world for our chil- 
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Do.Lits WITH A PURPOSE 


As an aid to becoming better ac- 
quainted with the forty-seven different 
nationalities who live in Massachusetts, 
club women of the state are making a 
collection of dolls to represent the units 
of this varied population. Each doll 
will be dressed in a native costume by 
a woman of the country it portrays, and 
will bear the name of its wardrobe mis- 
tress. When the entire group is com- 
pleted, they will be displayed at the 
Boston Public Library. 


The Kitchen 
(Continued from page 24) 


recipes prepared. The daily report 
blanks of these women must be planned, 
collected, and interpreted and a final re- 
port submitted to the sales manager. 

To carry on this wide variety of 
work, Miss Stegner is equipped with a 
wide variety of training and experience. 

“After taking my degree from the 
University of Wisconsin,” she says, “I 
taught Domestic Science classes for 
women in a Western city. I learned in 
what women are interested. Then I 
ran a tea room in the Middle West. I 
can speak with authority as to the types 
of food, flavorings, etc., in favor there. 
Later I had experience in one of the 
largest advertising agencies in New 
York City.” 

For the girl who wants to become a 
home economics expert, Miss Stegner 
advocates a Bachelor of Science degree 
plus at least ten years of practical ex- 
perience. 

“One can’t experiment,” she adds. 
“You must have exact knowledge or no 
one will pay you to be a consultant. No 
amount of self-advertising will bring 
you success. You must first build 
up a reputation and make countless con- 
tacts before branching out for yourself. 
Then there are many opportunities and 
the field is opening up right along.” 


The Monroe Doctrine 
(Continued from page 14) 


it came, and where it is now leading. 
To this end I entreat you to read, study, 
reflect, discuss, debate, and investigate 
the Monroe Doctrine. A considerable 
library of new literature on the subject, 
by no means in agreement, invites your 
attention. In a recent discussion on the 
Monroe Doctrine it was desired to 
secure one speaker who would represent 
our Government’s point of view and 
twenty-four notable persons were in- 
vited and declined. The twenty-fifth, a 
military man, accepted. Ten years ago 
the first man invited would have ac- 
cepted. The time to move concerning 
the Monroe Doctrine apparently has 
come. What the nation thinks about it 
today it will not think twenty-five years 
hence. : , 
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Indian Citizens 
(Continued from page 33) 


rather than property value. This is 
the concluding paragraph of the sum- 
mary of the Report: 

“The people of the United States 
have the opportunity, if they will, to 
write the closing chapters of the history 
of the relationship of the national gov- 
ernment and the Indians. The earlier 
chapters contain little of which the 
country may be proud. It would be 
something of a national atonement to 
the Indians if the closing chapters 
should disclose the national government 
supplying the Indian with an Indian 
Service which would be a model for all 
governments concerned with the devel- 
opment and advancement of a retarded 
race.” 

Send to the Eastern Association on 
Indian Affairs, 115 East 55th Street, 
New York, N. Y., for the two bulletins, 
Summary of the Meriam Report, and 
Indian Boarding Schools. They will 
tell you something you should know. 


Congress 
(Continued from page 23) 


crease the cost of living to the farmer 
and offset any increase in profits result- 
ing from added rates on agricultural im- 
ports. Senator Smoot was open to rea- 
son. He still wants higher rates on im- 
ported sugar and a few other commodi- 
ties, but he now believes that “tariff re- 
vision should be confined to farm prod- 
ucts and a few necessary industrial sched- 
ules.” 

A change of mind is also seen among 
members of the House Ways and Means 
Committee. The representative of the 
National Clothing Manufacturers Re- 
search Board, one of the group of man- 
ufacturers who use imported raw ma- 
terials and so favor tariff reductions, 
made a telling point in his statement that 
the increase in cost of men’s clothing has 
driven people to such economies as the 
two pants suit, and has thus cut manu- 
facturers’ profits. Even Congressmen 
probably wear two pants suits, and the 
homely illustration of the dangers of 
over protection impressed committee 
members. They were told that the 
tariff on wool adds four dollars to the 
cost of the average winter suit. 

This committee, perhaps the most im- 
portant on the House side, is one of the 
most interesting in Congress. It is com- 
posed of experienced and seasoned mem- 
bers ; in it is preserved more sharply than 
in any other group on the Hill the con- 
flict of party views which makes for en- 
tertaining debate. Like many of the 
important committees, it is headed by a 
Westerner, Willis C. Hawley of Ore- 
gon. During recent weeks, Mr. Hawley 
has listened more sympathetically than 
judicially to the complaints of manufac- 


turers who want increases of as much as 
three hundred per cent over present 
rates. Witnesses expanded under the 
genial eye-of Mr. Hawley. They were 
not so comfortable under the questions 
of Henry Rainey of Illinois, John Gar- 
ner of Texas, and Cordell Hull of Ten- 
nessee, who as good Democrats showed 
a disconcerting tendency to probe into 
recent profits and stock dividends under 
the present tariff. 

This tariff revision is supposedly for 
the benefit of the American farmer; but 
in only a few cases did the farmer come 
to plead his own case. One hoped in 
vain for the human touch to be provided 
by some witness who actually farms; 
who gets up at five in the morning to 
milk the cows and does his own plowing. 
Instead one saw well-tailored lobbyists, 
representatives of farmers’ cooperatives 
and various organizations in agricultural 
states, acquainted with the little ways 
and mannerisms of Congressmen, able 
to hold their own against the highly 
paid lobbyists of the Eastern manufac- 
turers. The farmers are learning to 
meet industry on its own ground in com- 
mittee rooms. 

Prohibition aroused much fervent and 
loose speaking in the closing days of 
Congress. There were daily clashes 
over whether to give to the Treasury 
money which Mr. Mellon did not want 
for an enlarged enforcement program, 
with hoary discussions of drinking in 
Washington. There was little disagree- 
ment over the proposal to give Mr. 
Hoover $250,000 for his national survey 
of prohibition; but the Jones bill, which 
strikes at one of the greatest weaknesses 
in the enforcement situation by increas- 
ing the maximum fines for law violation, 
passed after a struggle. Representative 
Sproul of Kansas wanted the Federal 
Trade Commission to investigate “rack- 
eteer organizations or associations pro- 
tecting or shielding bootleggers, and the 
connection between manufacturers, job- 
bers, retailers and wholesale organiza- 
tions manufacturing apparatus for the il- 
legal manufacture of liquor, and the 
bootlegging trade.” A rather new field 
for the Commission, but the idea was 
strongly supported by the drys. 


The Cruisers 


While cables still hummed with the 
crisp statement of Lord Bridgman, first 
Lord of the British Admiralty, that “it 
is the business of Great Britain to keep 
level with American cruiser construc- 
tion”; with the eyes of France, Japan 
and Italy upon it; with the protests of 
the incohesive group of Progressives still 
resounding feebly, the Senate passed the 
$274,000,000 cruiser bill by a vote of 
68 to 12. Brushing aside the wish of 
President Coolidge for elimination of 
the three-year-time limit clause, it deter- 
mined that America, in the disarmament 
conference of 1931, shall bargain with 
fifteen cruisers costing $17,000,000 
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To Serve 
You Best 


Do you have to make excuses 
When the party's at its best 
Because your feet serve notice 
They cannot stand the test? 
Do away with foot ills 
To nature’s plan conform 


And you'll never know you have feet 


In shoes from PEDIFORME. 





Regardless of the nature of 
your foot troubles, “PEDI- 
FORME” Shoes will aid you 
to regain normalcy. Write 
for our FREE Style Book “A” 
that tells how to overcome 
foot ills in the natural way. 


THE PEDIFORME SHOE CO. 


36 West 36th St., New York 
322 Livingston St., Brooklyn 
29 Washington PI., East Orange, N. J. 














No one can slip through life 

without leaving a visual image. 

Are you satisfied with yours? 
If not, why not check up? 

A two-hour conference for ten dollars 
ELIZABETH OSBORNE 
Consultant in Dress 
41 Fifth Avenue New York City 














WANTED 


Trained legislative worker acquainted 
in Washington and in complete sympathy 
with amendment to remove war powers 
from Constitution. 


APPLY WOMEN’S PEACE UNION 
39 Pearl St. New York 

















GRACE DODGE 
HOTEL 


“WASHINGTON, D.C. 


A hotel distinctive for its charm 
and environment, and well known 
for its excellent food and service. 
Near beautiful Capitol grounds. 
Exceptional sight-seeing facilities. 
Open to men and women. 
No tipping. 


Write for booklet, “A Week in Washington” 
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WANTED 


Some Spare Time 


N the hours and half hours that 

are left over from your house- 
work or your work outside your 
home, why not earn extra pocket 
money as a Woman's Journal rep- 
resentative? 


Miss W., a music teacher in a 
small Western city, received our 
check for $19 last month, repre- 
senting her commission and bonus 
on subscriptions which she secured 
in little time and with little ef- 
fort from her friends and neigh- 
bors. 


We have over two hundred active 
non-professional agents like Miss 
W. working in different parts of 
the country. At club meetings, 
church affairs, the Grange, or 
League of Women Voters, they 
pick up subscriptions. Sometimes 
they canvass simply in their own 
neighborhoods. Sometimes they 
spend an afternoon telephoning, or 
(better still) calling on certain 
leading women in their communi- 
ties whose interests are in the fields 
covered by the Journal. 


Prizes Plus Cash 


For the largest number of sub- 
scriptions sent in from agents be- 
fore June 1, 1929, the Woman's 
Journal plans to offer a choice of 
tempting prizes in addition to com- 
mission and bonus. In case of two 
or more contestants tying for prizes, 
each will receive a like prize. 
Write for further details and 


Join our Group of Spare-Time 
Money-Makers in Time 


Mail this Coupon Today 


THE WOoMAN’s JOURNAL 
171 Madison Ave., New York City 

Without any obligation on my part please 
tell me about your commission and bonus 
plan. 




















apiece, and not with blueprints. Then 
it turned to the Navy Department Ap- 
propriation bill, to which the Appro- 
priations Committee had added $12,- 
370,000 for beginning construction, of 
which $770,000 is to be available imme- 
diately. This bill announces to the 
nation that maintenance of the Ameri- 
can navy will cost it approximately 
$350,000,000 during the next fiscal year. 

And one could picture the grizzled 
admirals down in the Navy Building 
poring over their charts of British sea 
strength and saying, ‘““We’ll show ’em.” 


Mr. Hoover's Survey 


When the new Congress meets in reg- 
ular session next December, it will have 
for guidance the most extensive survey 
of economic conditions ever made in this 
country. A year ago, with a minimum 
of publicity, Mr. Hoover initiated a na- 
tional investigation into the effects of 
the tariff, banking, transportation, agri- 
cultural and industrial development, and 
every other important phase of eco- 
nomic life on the prosperity of the na- 
tion. The aim was to make a survey of 
developments since the war, bringing to- 
gether all the facts which might answer 
the question “‘National prosperity—is it, 
and if so, why?” The survey, made 
under the direction of Edward E. Hunt 
of the Department of Commerce, was 
carried on through funds granted by the 
Carnegie Corporation and the Laura 
Spelman Rockefeller Foundation. Over 
two hundred research experts devoted 
their time to it; banks, industrial 
groups, institutes of economic research 
cooperated. Problems with which Con- 
gress has been wrestling for years should 
be divested of much obscuring emotion 
by the facts brought together in the sur- 
vey which will be published about May 
Ist—significant indication of Mr. 
Hoover’s desire to base action on undis- 
puted facts. 

Party politics were disregarded in the 
selection of the committee, which re- 
cently took to Mr. Hoover in Florida 
the result of its year’s work. It num- 
bered such prominent Democrats as 
John J. Raskob and Owen Young. 
Louis J. Faber was there to look out 
for the interests of the farmers, and 
William Green for those of labor. Lib- 
erals and conservatives, Democrats and 
Republicans, capital and labor each had 
a hand in the making of the final report ; 
there is no basis for attack on the 
ground of domination by any special 
interests. 

In its desire to talk about the state 
of the nation, Congress too often fails 
to take action on important bills affect- 
ing the city of Washington, the city 
without a vote, a mayor, or a city coun- 
cil. The Cramton bill, providing for 
an extensive system of parkways and 
boulevards surrounding the capital, and 
for improvements in the city itself, has 
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been favorably reported to the House, 
but will probably not get to the Senate 
before next December. Providing for 
a division of the estimated cost of about 
$23,000,000 between the Federal Goy- 
ernment and the District, the bill would 
provide a proper setting for the capital, 
In nearby Virginia, on the outskirts of 
the city, there is a hideous dump of 
shacks, garages and cheap amusement 
stands; there is imminent danger that a 
slaughter house, politely called an abat- 
toir, will be built; a private power com- 
pany is working to get control of the 
power site of the Great Falls of the 
Potomac, the most magnificent water- 
fall on the eastern coast; private inter- 
ests are rapidly acquiring land for in- 
dustrial use in the Cabin John and Rock 
Creek sections. The Cramton bill would 
put a stop to all this. 

Under its terms, a twenty-four mile 
parkway would be built along both sides 
of the Potomac from Mount Vernon to 
Great Falls; a circuit boulevard would 
be built around the city connecting the 
sites of the outlying circle of Civil War 
forts, and the Government would pur- 
chase strategic plots of land in the 
nearby Rock Creek and Cabin John 
regions. Although the plan has been 
approved by the President, the District 
Commissioners, the National Capital 
Park and Planning Commission, and 
many citizens’ associations, Congressmen 
have haggled over the proportion of ex- 
penses to be borne by the District and 
the Federal Government until there is 
no time for action by Congress at this 
session. It is a sad thing to be the step- 
child of Congress. 


What You Can Find 
in This Number 


A Study of Policewomen’s Work and 
Value 
Page 7 


Discussion of the Monroe Doctrine 
Page 12 


Closing Days of Congress 
Page 22 

Drama, Books, Music 
Pages 10, 44—34—24 


Vocational Study and Suggestions 
Pages 15, 24, 25 


Review of the Month’s News _ about 
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Pages 6, 30 


Health .Advice 
Page 40 

Political News 
Pages 18, 22 

A New Idea in Coal Mines 
Page 20 
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WITH Our 
READERS 


Yes, we understand, and thought we were 
talking clearly, But the more specific words 
that follow are welcome. 


LIKE and enjoy the Woman’s Journal so 

much that I am sure you will not mind 
if I take mild exception to a part of the sen- 
tence in the February editorial, “Life Sen- 
tences.” 

The “life sentence’ [in Michigan] men- 
tioned was not “imposed for four violations 
of the liquor law,” but because the subject 
of this sentence had become, under the state 
law, an “habitual offender.” 

Michigan citizens are liable to such sen- 
tence for four violations of any law, or laws, 
which, being proved, earn convictions. 

I know your conscience and intent both 
are clear in this connection, but, because of 
prevalent and highly misleading propaganda 
in this regard, I think all such statements 
should be especially plain. 

I myself regard the law in question as 
extremely—perhaps indefensibly—severe, but, 
there being such a law, an honest judge ‘has 
no choice but to apply it whenever four vio- 
lations of any law or laws have been proved. 

ErHEL M. CoLson BRAZELTON. 

Chicago, Illinois. 


HANK you very much for your splendid 

editorial in the January, 1929, Woman’s 
Journal on Teachers’ Retirement. I am sure 
that this kind of help which you can give 
to the cause through your splendid journal 
will be much appreciated by the teachers all 
over the United States. We feel that the 
cause is so meritorious that it will appeal to 
people when they are sufficiently informed. 
In other words, our most needed help is good 
publicity. 

E. RuTH PyrtLe. 
Lincoln, Nebr. 


The following letter from Radcliffe Col- 
lege Publicity Bureau is in answer to 
E. McC. who, in the January “With Our 
Readers,” challenged a statement that Rad- 
cliffe was the only woman’s college to sup- 
plement regular academic work with tutorial 
conferences. E. McC. spoke up for Smith. 


OUR letter of December 10 in regard 

to the statement in our letter of November 
5, “Radcliffe . . . is now the only woman’s 
college to supplement regular academic work 
with tutorial conferences, in this way giving 
each student individual attention in her 
major subject,” is received. 

The Radcliffe tutorial system, which the 
College has in common with Harvard, dif- 
fers in important particulars from the system 
in operation at Smith. In the first place, the 
tutorial system applies to everv student after 
her freshman vear: the Smith plan is the 
honors system, which applies only to those 
selected stduents who are working for dis- 
tinction. In the second nlace. the Radcliffe 
tutorial system supplements regular academic 
work with tutorial conferences. while the 
Smith system substitutes for regular academic 
work, individual work under special super- 
vision and direction. In the third place. the 
purpose of the tutorial system is to broaden 
the student’s interest to cover the entire field 
in which she is “concentrating,” or “major- 
ing’: while the Smith system often results 
in narrowing the student’s interest and di- 
recting her attention exclusively to a small 


part of the field. Both svstems are excellent. 
but they are not identical. 

To sum up, we believe it to be literally 
true that Radcliffe “is now the only woman’s 
college to supplement regular academic work 
with tutorial conferences, in this way giving 
each student individual attention in her 
major subject.” 

I trust that this information may clear up 
the matter for vou and enable vou to meet 
effectively any criticisms that may have been 


offered. 
HAroLp HOWLAND. 


Below is a word on the subject from Smith 
College: 


| hl is true that Smith College has operated 
a modified Tutorial System called Special 
Honors since 1922. Students who have main- 
tained an average of B or better during the 
first two years of their college course may 
apply for admission to Special Honors. 
From the applicants a selection is made by 
the Committee on Special Honors with the 
advice of the department selected by the can- 
didate. The number of students so studying 
is about forty. These are excused from the 
routine of class attendance and course exam- 
inations, and work in their chosen depart- 
ments under the guidance of a general direc- 
tor who plans for each Special Honors stu- 
dent in his department a series of units of 
study, and arranges the supervision of her 
work in each of these units by a special in- 
structor. The last semester of the Senior 
year is devoted to the writing of a long 
paper, and to a general review preparatory 
to an extensive examination covering the 
whole field of study of the last two years. 
AwnetTra I, CLARK, 
Secretary to the President. 
Smith College. 


A correction—from Miss Blackwell, for- 
mer editor of the JOURNAL. 


HE review of “The Terrible Siren” in 

your column last month says of Victoria 
C. Woodhull: “Suffragists were divided 
about accepting her suppert, but Susan B. 
Anthony’s strong influence and common 
sense kept this organization (the National 
Suffrage Association) free from this en- 
tanglement.” 

Miss Anthony, as well as Mrs. Stanton, 
was a warm champion of Mrs. Woodhull, 
for a time, and the National Association be- 
came very thoroughly entangled with her. 
All its leaders took her up with enthusiasm. 
They were delighted with her argument, 
claiming that women already had the right 
to vote under the Fourteenth Amendment, 
and they were charmed with her personally. 
They gave her great prominence at their 
meetings, and praised ‘her in the highest 
terms. 

The affiliation with Mrs. Woodhull was 
one of the main bones of contention between 
the National and the American Woman Suf- 
frage Associations. The division between 
the two had taken place over the difference 
of opinion in regard to George Francis Train 
and in regard to the Fifteenth Amendment; 
but the breach was greatly widened by the 
National’s taking up Mrs. Woodhull, which 
occurred soon after. 

The President of the National Association, 
in a letter to Theodore Tilton’s paper, the 
Golden Age, which was copied in full in 
Woodhull and Claflin’s Weekly of December 
16, 1871, said that she was receiving many 
letters asking ‘her to explain the difference 
between the two suffrage associations, and 
that as she had not time to answer them 
separately, she would do so through the 
Golden Age. After stating that the Na- 
tional claimed suffrage under the Fourteenth 
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Next Month-Travel 


In the Spring 


The fancies of us all turn to Eng- 
lish cathedrals, the French Riviera, 
Italian art galleries, Paris, Ger- 
many, and way stations. If we are 
lucky enough to have money in 
the bank we are now looking up 
boats, plotting routes, and plan- 
ning travel clothes. If we are still 
“saving to go” we must satisfy our 
wanderlust (or perhaps fan its 
flame) by reading about those 
scenes we long to see. So, for 
the actual or would-be traveler, 
the Journal will publish in April 


Two Alluring Articles 


Ruth Pennybacker, who can claim 
fame both as a lecturer on the 
drama and other topics and as a 
daughter of Mrs. Percy V. Penny- 
backer, ex-president of the Gen- 
eral Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
will describe the popular Dramatic 
Festival in Salzburg conducted by 
Max Reinhardt as well as some 
new movements in the European 
theatre. 

A group of delightful and humor- 
ous letters from Mildred Adams as 
a traveler in Spain will make you 
add this country to your itinerary 
in fact or thought—especially this 
year of the Spanish Exposition. 


Besides Our Usual Attractions 
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OUR OWN DINGBATS 
EGINNING with the weather, as 
the etiquette books says one may, 

we may mention that we are glad 
winter has been discontinued in this 
region anyhow. *** It has led us to 
the discovery that we never did like 
it, *%* Even snow no longer ap- 
peals—which probably just shows how 
far we’ve got along life’s pathway 
from our old red sled named Rover. 
%% Our home neighborhood has 
burst out with studies in signs lately. 
*%% One dry cleaner advertises his 
(false) claims to cheapness in clean- 
ing “coats and o’coats’—a poetical con- 
traction we should admire if it weren’t 
done in screaming electric letters. #** 
But far better is the corner tailor’s 
injunction on his precious plate glass 
—Please lean off the window.” And 
why isn’t that a good sign, when you 
come to think of it? Several neigh- 
bors have admitted that it has induced 
in them a slanting attitude as they go 
by. *#&* Consider how much more 
effective is this warning than a mere 
negative “Don’t lean on the window.” 

We are convinced the Journal 

has the busiest readers in the world, 
so perhaps if they read this column 
they may like what a mother replied to 
a request for the meaning of “leisure.” 
‘ie “It’s the spare time a woman 
has in which she can do some other 
kind of work, my dear.” *#** We 
have a new ambition. We've read a 
lot about mixing powders to match 
one’s skin, but it has sounded rather 
dificult and fussy. *#%* Now that 
we've seen pictures in the advertise- 
ments of an “expert” turning an elec- 
tric light full on a customer in order 
to study her coloring, preiiminary to 
beating up a nice new powder, we 
crave that experience. *##* For a 
long time we’ve enjoyed reading the 
clip sheets sent out by the Department 
of Agriculture, and wishing we might 
share more of the items with the 
Journal. *%*%* Now comes one too 
good to keep. *** It appears that 
honey, mixed with water, has been 
found to be a valuable anti-freeze 
solution for the radiators of motor cars. 
*%% So presently we may expect 
service stations in cold climates to keep 
bees as well as tanks of gasoline. #* 
Or are we betraying a slight vague- 
ness about times and places of minis- 
tering to radiators? *** Frankly, 
we are not as well informed as the 
lady-in-a-car of whom a traffic police- 
man demanded bitterly, “Say, lady, do 
you know how to drive a car?” #++* 
“Certainly,” she answered brightly. 
“What was it you wanted to know?” 
*%% The Washington correspondent 
has us cowed. *#*** Never before has 
our editorial pencil failed to change 
the plebeian word “pants” to “trousers.” 
%"% But there is something so for- 
midably technical in her use of that 
phrase “two pants suit” (apropos 
wool and the tariff), that we wavered 
%*% and elegance was lost. 

We do hope our men readers won't be 
offended. Our own idea of 
economy, by the way, would be a 
four-sleeve dress. *%** Editing cer- 
tainly is hard on elbows. #*. And 
now, since the bottem of the column 
is still remote, we will add a last 
Scotch one. “Are you hearing, John?” 
a minister paused to ask a deaf lis- 
tener. 4% “Oh, aye, I am hearing, 
but to verra little purpose.” 


Amendment, while the American asked for 
a Sixteenth Amendment, she came to the 
main point of the controversy, as follows: 

“Some people carp at the National organi- 
zation because it endorses Mrs. Woodhull. 
When our representatives at Washington 
granted to Victoria C. Woodhull a hearing 
before the Judiciary Committee of both 
Houses—an honor conferred on no other 
woman in the nation before—they recognized 
Mrs. Woodhull as the leader of the suffrage 
movement in this country. And those of us 
who were convinced by her unanswerable 
arguments that her position was sound had 
no choice but to follow. Mrs. Woodhull’s 
speeches and writings on all the great ques- 
tions of national life are beyond anything 
yet produced by man or woman on our 
platform.” 

Among the leaders, Miss Anthony was 
the first to see the necessity that Mrs. Wood- 
hull should be dropped, and to insist upon 
it. But by that time the mischief was done. 
Mrs. Ida H. Harper says in her Life of 
Miss Anthony (Volume 1, page 375) that 
Mrs. Woodhull’s advent on the suffrage plat- 
form “precipitated a storm of criticism com- 
pared to which all those that had gone be- 
fore were as a summer shower to a Missouri 
cyclone.” 

The great majority of the suffragists had 
always been opposed to having anything to 
do with Mrs. Woodhull, but the whole move- 
ment was overwhelmed with opprobrium for 
years after. Twenty years later, one of the 
most quiet and modest of the suffragists, and 
a strong opponent of Mrs. Woodhull, ‘heard 
one man shout to another across the street, 
in a town where she was to lecture, “Are 
you going to hear Woodhull tonight?” 

ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 
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